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HE excitement in banking circles in New York which marked the 
closing weeks of last month began with a demand for the resigna- 
tion of a bank officer who had become involved by the fluctuations 

in the copper market, and the trouble spread rapidly, causing the 
suspension of a number of banks and trust companies and runs on 
others. The savings banks of the city also decided to require the legal 
notice of withdrawals of deposits. 

When the painstaking financial historian of the future comes to probe 
into the real significance of these events, he may be able to see them in 
a light impossible to those who watched the contest rage. On the surface 
it appeared that a man engaged in ambitious undertakings, of a more or 
less speculative character, had obtained control of a bank, of which he 
became president, and had so associated the institution, either actually 
or in the public mind, with his own personal fortunes that when these 
latter suffered a reverse, owing to a collapse in copper, he himself being 
largely interested in that commodity, a run on the bank ensued, causing 
the clearing-house association, in the interests of the general banking 
and business situation, to take the injured bank practically under its con- 
trol. What caused the reversal of Mr. Hernze’s fortunes, and why the 


clearing-house had such a sudden accession of virtue in this particular 


instance-—-these are other stories. 

The New York Clearing-House Association does not operate in such 
cases exactly on the principle which governs the compensation of Chinese 
physicians, who are paid only so long as their patients keep well. The 
clearing-house does, in fact, exercise more or less scrutiny over its mem- 
bers at all times, but does not trouble itself much about a bank so long 
as its health is good. On the first sign of weakness, however, the asso- 
ciation gets busy. It might be a better policy, both for the bank imme- 
diately concerned, for the other banks, and for the public, if this activity 
commenced a little earlier in the game. If improper persons get control 
of a bank, it would seem that the clearing-house ought to nip the schemes 
of the ambitious financiers in the bud rather than to allow them to ripen 
to dead sea fruit. 

The developments in regard to the Mercantile National Bank and the 
objections which were urged against Mr. Hernzz, Mr. Morse and others 
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as bankers open up some interesting questions regarding banking in New 
York and other large cities. The professional banker and the old-time 
commercial bank have been supplanted to a considerable extent by the 
high financier and the financial bank. Where the control of a bank is 
in the hands of an astute financier who is powerful enough to carry all 
his schemes through to success, the clearing-house never finds itself called 
on to make an investigation, however daring the financier’s exploits may 
be. In banking, as in many other things, success covers a multitude of 
sins. One of the great corporations that has been the subject of hostile 
criticism in the press and that has been arraigned for defying the laws 
of the country has obtained a strong grip on the banking business of the 
United States. ‘This does not seem to be a matter that causes the clear- 
ing-house any concern, although it is not improbable that in this and 
other cases the banks under this contro] are entangled in operations from 
which the banks of the country should be kept free. The glaring success 
won, however, has obscured the defects of what may be called “financial 
banking.” 

The elimination of daring speculators from the banking business, par- 
ticularly when it is found out that they are no longer successful, is to be 
commended. It might also contribute to sound banking if the idea of 
great and powerful syndicates acquiring banks and using them to crush 
rivals and build up their own undertakings were discouraged. When a 
corporation or syndicate exercises such control over a bank or group of 
banks that loans can be had on easier terms than are accorded to other 
borrowers, the banks so dominated are in danger of finding themselves 
in deep water at some time or other. Even where no real difficulties are 
encountered by such banks, they nevertheless violate the elementary prin- 
ciples of sound banking, and set an exceedingly bad example to other 
banks. 

While this type of financial] banking has become rather familiar in 
recent years, it by no means represents the majority of the banks of 
New York or the other large cities. In the smaller places, and in the 
country, the banks are by reason of their situation more independent. 


HE picturesque Boston gentleman who presumably is the delight 
of newspaper publishers on account of his liberal expenditures 
for advertising, recently came out with a broadside advising sav- 

ings bank depositors to withdraw their deposits and invest them in 
stocks. His argument was something like this: Savings banks pay 
their depositors four per cent. or less, while many of the high-class 
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stocks (and we will do him the justice to say that he advertised the 
purchase of no other kind, and outright instead of on margin) pay ten 
per cent. and upwards; besides, the savings banks, according to his the- 
ory, take the depositors’ money, pay them four per cent., while the 
money is loaned to syndicates, etc., for carrying on their operations. 

The advice to savings depositors, who hold on the average only $300 
or $400, to withdraw their savings and invest them in stocks of any 
kind, however gilt-edged, or whatever dividends they pay, is wholly bad 
Stocks of all kinds are more or less speculative, and depositors in sav- 
ings banks cannot afford to buy them. That is the reason why the sav- 
ings banks, as a rule, are prohibited from buying them. They must 
in New York State (and the same is substantially true in most of the 
states having the mutual savings bank system) invest their deposits in 
mortgages on real estate and in the better classes of bonds. This restric- 
tion is made entirely in the interests of the depositor, and to assure the 
safety of the money he puts into the bank. 

The purchase of stocks when prices seem to be low may be an unob- 
jectionable proceeding for a capitalist, and provided the success achieved 
by a subsequent rise does not turn his head and cause him to become a 
erazy speculator, money can be made in that way. But the savings bank 
depositors are not capitalists. Even for the sake of a higher interest 
yield, they cannot afford the risk that, in one form or another, invariably 
attaches to buying stocks. 

Advertising of the character referred to is exceedingly harmful. In 
fact, it may be more dangerous than the get-rich-quick style of publicity, 
from its plausibility and apparently conservative tone. 


HE offer of the presidency of the Mercantile National Bank of 
New York to Hon. Wm. B. Rincety, the present efficient Comp- 


troller of the Currency, recalls the list of former Treasury offi- 
cials who have been or now are connected with banking institutions. 
ALEXANDER Hamixron, the first Secretary of the Treasury, although 
possessed of great executive capacity, and having a knowledge of the 
principles of banking equal to that of any of his successors, resumed the 
practice of law on resigning his office. Gantatin, another of the great 
Secretaries, became identified with banking in New York after his long 
service as Secretary. 
Coming down to later years, we find that Secretary McCuLtocu was 
a banker in Indiana before he entered the Treasury Department, first 
as Comptroller of the Currency and later as Secretary. After the close 
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of his term he engaged in banking for a time in London. He again be- 
came Secretary of the Treasury toward the end of Artuur’s adminis- 
tration. Secretary Mannine was identified with banking in New York 
for a brief period before his death. Mr. Gace, like Mr. McCuttocn, 
had been a banker before becoming Secretary. On resigning he became 
president of a trust company in New York. His successor, Mr. Suaw, 


followed the same course. 

Comptroller Rincety, had he become a bank president, would have 
been justified by numerous precedents—Comptrollers Knox, Lacey, Hep- 
BURN, Cannon, Eckets and Dawes all having become successful heads 
of banks either in New York or Chicago. 

Of Comptroller Rincety’s eminent qualifications to successfully man- 
age the affairs of a large bank there can be no doubt. In addition to his 
able administration of the Comptroller’s office, he comes of a well-known 
Illinois banking family. 

Other Treasury officials who have recently entered upon a bank- 
ing career are Assistant Secretaries VaNpERLIP, A1LEs and ARMSTRONG, 
and Director of the Mint Roserrs. 

The offices of Secretary of the Treasury and Comptroller of the 
Currency are, not improperly, regarded as stepping-stones to a bank 
presidency. In fact, the large salary attached to the latter office is, 
indirectly at least, held out as a bait to induce an impecunious statesman 
to accept office. The Secretary of the Treasury gets only a modest 
salary—hardly enough to keep up with the present social requirements of 
the National Capital; but as a consolation prize, it is generally pointed 
out that the Secretary will be “taken care of” by some big bank at a fat 
salary when he resigns or his term expires. 

It might be more consistent with the dignity of his office, which is, 
perhaps, second only to that of the President, if the Secretary were paid 
a salary that would enable him to lay by enough while in office to sup- 
port him in his retirement should he choose not to engage in business. 
At all events, he should be removed from the necessity of being placed 
in a position where if he is not actively seeking a position as bank presir 
dent, he is at least known to be in a receptive mood. 

While the Treasury is not-a bank, since it does not discount commer- 
cial paper, it is nevertheless so intimately related to banking and finan- 
cial affairs, and the executive ability required of a Secretary of the 
Treasury or Comptroller of the Currency is so great, that it is perfectly 
natural and proper that those who have held either of these offices should, 
on the completion of their term, enter the service of a bank. Those who 
have done so have almost invariably been eminently successful. 

There is, however, one aspect of this matter which cannot be re- 
garded with satisfaction. The Treasury in the selection of public depos- 
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itories under existing law, and in its other dealings with the banks, may 
be biased in favor of those institutions presided over by former Treasury 
officials. A new Secretary of the Treasury, inexperienced in the details 
of practical finance, might, conceivably, defer more than he ought to the 
opinions of eminent bankers who had formerly occupied high posts in the 
Department. The charge has been openly and repeatedly made that 
certain banks were favored by the Treasury. What foundations there 
may have been for these charges we do not presume to say, but the basis 
for them ought to be removed. How is this to be done? By prohibiting 
a Secretary of the Treasury or an Assistant Secretary or Comptroller of 
the Currency from becoming a bank officer? That would be to place an 
unnecessary restraint upon the freedom of individuals, and would, more- 
over, judging from past experience, deprive the country of some of its 
best banking talent. Those who have formerly been associated with 
the Treasury Department—using that term in its inclusive legal sense— 
and who are now bank officers include several of our best-known and 
most successful bankers, who are known and respected for their 
high character. It would be most unfortunate if the banks of the coun- 
try could not choose from such material in selecting their officers. 

The remedy is to be sought in another direction. It would be com- 
paratively easy to so amend the law that the Treasury in its dealings with 
the banks could not possibly practice discrimination, thus according to 
all that “square deal” which is, supposedly, the standard of the present 
relations between the Government and the people. 


\ X J} HETHER Congress shall finally accept the credit currency plan 
of the American Bankers’ Association, is a matter of little im- 
portance. Indeed, many of the leading members of the Com- 

mission that devised the plan are aware that some of its details are im- 
perfect. But it at least commits the association to the support of the 
principle of a credit currency, which is alone highly significant. After 
years of discussion, in which the subject has been held up in every pos- 
sible light, the bankers of the United States have soberly concluded that 
the whole scheme of a bond-secured currency is radically wrong. 

Having reached this conclusion, it would not, necessarily, have fol- 
lowed that the bankers were in favor of a credit currency had they not 
so declared. But actually they did take positive grounds in favor of the 
issue of bank notes based upon the general credit of the issuing banks. 

The question now arises, Is the present an opportune time for inaug- 
urating a system of this kind? Without giving way to pessimistic feel- 
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ings, it may be said that the country is approaching a period of slack- 
ened business activity; prices, too, are tending toward lower and more 
normal levels. Instead of regarding these changing conditions as some- 
thing calculated to retard the country’s prosperity, we may well believe 
that they are an assurance of its continuance. If this era of lessened 
business activity can be weathered without a panic—and that it can be is 
the hope and belief of some of the most careful observers—the country 
will undoubtedly be refreshed after its long-continued period of strenu- 
osity. 

Should there be a recession in the wave of business activity and if 
prices should decline to a marked extent, there would be no need to find 
additional supplies of currency. On the contrary, the supply already ex- 
isting may be found redundant. A redundancy may be corrected in 
two ways—-by the exportation of gold and by locking up money in the 
Treasury. Under a proper banking system the redundancy would be 


prevented by retiring that portion of the bank-note issue for which there 


was no present need. 

To attempt to cure the existing hunger for capital by issuing more 
bank notes would be like trying to dam Niagara’s flood with straw. The 
remedy for the acute stage of a panic is an inexhaustible supply of some- 
thing that will serve as money; but that is not our situation now, and we 
do not need that remedy. Not being Secretary of the Treasury, we can- 
not pretend to know anything about how much money the country should 
have at a given time. Cenditions change rapidly in these times; and 
while the indications at the present time seem to warrant the conclusion 
that our currency supply is likely to prove adequate, if not redundant, 
that is not altogether a safe opinion to hazard. Mark Twatn’s jumping 
frog was not a good risk, because he had been fed on shot. Likewise, one 
can never tell what the buoyant and enthusiastic Americans will do. It 
is pretty safe to assume, however, that they will do something. 

In view of the fact that there does not appear to be any present ne- 
cessity for providing for the issue of additional bank notes, it may be 
well enough if the passage of an act embodying the Currency Commis- 
sion’s plan is deferred until after the Presidential election. On political 
grounds alone, the reigning party can hardly be expected to pass any 
financial legislation at the session which convenes in December. Possibly, 
the whole question will have to be fought out before the people, as the 
silver issue was. In that event, the sooner a bill is introduced in Con- 
gress, the better. It will at least serve to get the matter before the 
people, and may lead to a declaration in the party platforms next sum- 
mer. 

Pending the inauguration of a credit currency, the issue of additional 
bond-secured notes should be stopped; that is, future issues of bonds 
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should be made unavailable as a basis for bank-note circulation. It 
would certainly be a huge mistake to pile an Ossa of paper upon the 
Pelion already existing. Our present situation has been aggravated by 
the tremendous increase in the bank-note circulation in the last few years 
and by the artificial devices resorted to from time to time by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for “aiding the money market’”—devices which 
often were of temporary benefit, but nearly always harmful in the long 
run. As the public debt is paid off, the present bank notes will gradu- 
ally disappear and those issued on the general credit of the banks will 
take their place. Then the supply of bank notes will not depend upon 
the building of a canal in Panama or Patagonia, but will be determined 
by the wants of solvent borrowers and by the ability of the banks to keep 


on hand a sufficient gold reserve with which to redeem their notes. 


for the protection of our forests. This is a movement worthy of 
public support, but as the ““New York Times” points out, one of 
the most obvious ways of preventing the destruction of American forests 
is to reduce the tariff on lumber. This would give our own forests a 


chance to recuperate, and would stimulate activity in the lumber regions 


| "ROM the American Forestry Association comes a soul-stirring appeal 


of Canada, where the supply is practically inexhaustible. 

_. The destruction of our forests, Jargely by preventable fires, is one of 
the several ways in which we are prodigally wasting our resources, and 
for which we shall one day be compelled to pay the penalty which usually 


follows upon extravagance and waste. 


+ of the ablest and most earnest opponents of the issue 
of credit notes by the existing national banks is Mr. 

Anprew J. Frame, president of the Waukesha National 
Bank, Waukesha, Wis. His arguments are founded upon a care- 
ful study of the bank-note question, and the sincerity of his presentation 
of them commands attention and respect even among those who do not 


accept his views. 

Mr. Frame’s chief contention against the issue of asset currency by 
scattered independent banks rests upon the fact that at present there is 
hardly any parallel case existing in the world. On the contrary, where 
such a system of issue has existed it has been generally discarded, either 
for a central bank of issue or for a concentrated system such as prevails 
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in Canada. He points out that the bank notes of several of the great 
European countries are gradually approximating to the same security as 
that pertaining to a coin certificate. 

The objection to the issue of notes by the existing national banks 
seems to rest upon the assumption that these institutions are incapable of 
exercising that degree of discrimination which would enable them to keep 
their note issues within proper limits. Certainly nobody can imagine that 
any notes that will be issued can possibly be open to objection on the 
score of safety. We all realize that Congress will never give its sanc- 
tion to any kind of bank note that is not absolutely safe—that will be an 
indispensable requisite of the credit notes when they come to be issued, 
whatever the details of the plan finally adopted. 

The assumption that the banks of this country cannot be trusted te 
issue circulating notes will hardly bear examination. In any plan so 
far proposed the issue of notes is hedged about by restrictions which 
are more severe than in the case of loans, yet nobody seems to question 
the ability of the banks to handle the loans safely, although the latter 
mount up into billions, while the credit notes would only aggregate 
$100,000,000 or $200,000,000 at first and would never reach anything 
near the total of the loans. : 

If somebody should propose to Mr. Frame that when an application 
was made at the Waukesha National Bank for a loan, he must 
consult with Mr. Forgan in Chicago or Mr. Stirutman in New York 
before giving an answer to his applicant, he would very justly become 
indignant. And yet that is precisely, in effect, what Mr. Frame him- 
self proposes when he contends that the banks cannot be entrusted with 
the responsibility of issuing their credit notes. Mr. Frame proposes a 
central bank with the right of issuing circulation, subject to a five per 
cent. tax. As this circulation would be issued largely against commer- 
cial paper, it is difficult to see what better judges of its value could be 
found than the bankers in the respective communities where the paper 
originates. It is safe to assert that Mr. Frame would be a better judge 
of paper offered by his own depositors than the shrewdest banker that 
could be found in Chicago or New York. In fact, one of the objec- 
tions to a central bank lies in the fact that in a country like this it would 
be practically impossible for a central bank to pass upon the paper offered 
it in exchange for its notes, and thus many of the solvent borrowers of 
the country would be denied accommodation by the central institution, 
although it would be readily granted had the local banks the power to 
employ their credit in issuing notes. 

The splendid growth of American banking has been due in no small 
degree to that spirit of self-reliance fostered by our laws. Already the 
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banks have been taught to lean too heavily on the Treasury for aid, and 
their attitude of self-sufficiency should not be further weakened. 

The more our present day banking, commercial and industrial situa- 
tion is studied, the stronger will the reasons appear why the issue of 
bank notes should never be placed in the hands of a central bank. Fur- 
thermore, there is grave danger that such an institution, however organ- 
ized, would fall into the hands of a selfish clique who would use the great 
powers of the bank, as they now use other banks, for their own aggran- 
dizement. That is something, we are sure, which Mr. Frame, in com- 
mon with every patriotic American, will do his utmost to prevent. 


HE temporary “success” achieved by the late Casstz CHapwick 
A in obtaining large sums of money from banks upon the security of 
phantom collaterals recalls the observation of Josh Billings, that 
“Mankind luv to be cheated, but they want to have it dun bi an artist.” 
Her career might have continued unchecked for a time Jonger had she been 
content with smaller sums; but her financial requirements became so 
heavy as to break the bank through which her operations were carried 
on, and the consequent demands upon her for payment of loans precipi- 
tated the catastrophe. Last month this accomplished feminine financier 
whose exploits dazzled the monetary world for a considerable period 
died in the Ohio penitentiary. 

One can hardly help moralizing on a case like this. It seems a pity 
that the ability necessary to carry on these gigantic swindles for so long 
a time should not have been put to better use. The world is so much in 
need of constructive talent of a high order that it can ill afford to 
have it diverted, when found, to base purposes. Had Mrs. Cuapwicxk 
and Mme. Humpert, her Paris prototype, devoted themselves to the ac- 
cunulation of wealth in the ways usually accounted legitimate, they 
might have lived to become great philanthropists. But they chose a 
different course, and put their really great abilities to a bad use, and 
with results which even they were not smart enough to foresee. 


OMPLAINT has become frequent of late that American labor is 
. becoming less efficient than it formerly was, the “Iron Age’”’ recent- 
ly repeating this complaint in the following words: “The gravest 

evil from which this country is now suffering, graver by far than the 
exaggerated dangers from monopolies or from freight rebates, is the de- 
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cline in the efficiency of labor.” If this view is borne out by observations 
and statistics, it will be well to see where the difficulty lies and to apply 
corrective measures with as little delay as possible. 

The pressing competition for labor has made it an easy matter for 
anybody to get work whether thoroughly competent or not. This has 
tended to make labor independent and to some extent indifferent; for 
if work was lacking at one establishment, it could be had at another. 
But the demand for labor already gives signs of falling off, and those 
who are now employed will find it more difficult to retain their jobs. 
They will, therefore, find it necessary to look carefully to their duties, and 
to give the best service possible. 

If American labor is really declining in efficiency, it will prove to be 
a matter of serious concern not only to domestic enterprises, but will 
tend to restrict our ability to compete in the world’s markets. Hereto- 
fore we have been rather boastful of the superiority of our workers, and 
undoubtedly the industry and skill of American labor have been pow- 
erful factors in our prosperity. Of course, any lessening of the efficiency 
in labor will most seriously affect the laborers themselves, but it will 


also be felt by all invested capital. 


: | ‘AINTED money—not the kind that is contributed to religious and 


philanthropic movements by the multi-millionaires, but that which 


acqnires microbes and bacteria by circulating among the diseased 
or unwashed—.is still a subject of much concern. The facility with which 
money passes tlirough the hands of the average individual does not give 
the microbe much chance to get in its deadly work unless it moves with 
considerable celerity. To the few who hold on to their money long 
enough to give the germs time to get in their deadly work, clean money 
is especially desirable. On purely aesthetic grounds it would doubtless 
be welcome to the rapid spenders also. 

We possibly can never be able to attain the degree of cleanliness pos- 
sessed by Bank of England notes, which are of denominations tending 
to restrict their hand-to-hand circulation and are never reissued when 
once paid into the bank, but we can at least make a great improvement 
over the torn and dirty notes which are too often seen in circulation. 
Many of the banks already are doing much to keep the circulating me- 
dium free from this objection, but the task is a large one. Congress 
has been appealed to, but so far without effect. This is a kind of cur- 
rency reform about whose desirability there is a substantial unanimity 
of opinion, and with the proper effort the necessary legislation could 
probably be had this winter. 





THE CONCENTRATION OF CAPITAL IN NEW 
YORK, AND THOSE WHO MANAGE IT. 


By CHARLES A. CONANT. 


HE City of New York has prospered greatly with the revival of 
industry at the beginning of the twentieth century, because she 
has become the center upon which have converged the surplus 

savings of a prosperous country. The concentration of important finan- 
cial operations in New York is a natura] sequence of consolidation in 
many lines of industry and in railway and banking control. Among the 
special influences which have contributed to this concentration are the 
rapid growth in banking resources and security issues, the large resources 
of the life insurance companies, the accumulation of reserve funds by 
railways and industrial companies, and the rapid increase in savings de- 
posits. Through these instrumentalities the savings, which the people 
of the entire country are realizing from increased production and im- 
proved trade, ave poured into the New York money market almost as 
promptly and directly as a current of oil through one of the Standard 
Oil Company's pipe-lines or a stream of water from a vast storage basin 
through mammoth supply pipes. The control of these vast sums, in 
the forin of deposits and money for investment, has placed power in 
the hands of the men at the head of New York finance such as has seldom 
been possessed by the financiers of any country. It is not surprising that 
a power of such magnitude, so suddenly acquired, has led to over-specu- 
lation in some cases and the effort either to shave off large commissions 
or to get rich quickly by floating enterprises of doubtful value. 

The banking resources which have accumulated in New York consti- 
tute about thirty per cent. of the total banking resources of the United 
States. Among the national banks those of the State of New York had 
resources in June, 1906, amounting to $1,862,099,695, or a little less 
than a quarter of the total national banking resources of the country, 
which were $7,784,228,118. A much larger proportion is concentrated 
in New York of banking resources of loan and trust companies and state 
banks, the latter being numerous and well organized under New York 
law. Of the trust companies reporting to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in 1906 the total resources were $2,959,230,534, of which New 
York showed $1.341,610,031, or not far short of one-half. 

The total banking resources of the State of New York in 1890, 
including capital, surplus, undivided profits and deposits, were $1,632,- 
833,874, or $272.96 per capita, while those of the banks of the entire 
United States were $5,613,717,167—an average per capita of $89.85. 
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By the year 1900 the resources of the banks of New York had risen to 
$2,876,439,221, or $397.58 per capita, while those of the country as a 
whole were $9,146,017,017, or $118.42 per capita. By 1906, with the 
addition of some items not included in the previous figures of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the resources of all the banks of New York had 
risen to $5,190,050,634, or $639.80 per capita, while those of the coun- 
try had risen to $18,108,980,035, or at the rate of $214.69 per capita. 
Of the resources of New York institutions, national banks contributed 
$1,862,099,695; state banks, $539,907,308; trust companies, $1,341,610, 
031, and savings banks, $1,444,444,492. 

Not only in gross banking resources, however, does New York prove 
her title to be the center of exchanges in the Western hemisphere, but 
pre-eminently in the concentration in her bank vaults of gold and other 
forms of cash. In cash of all kinds the banks of the State of New York 
held about June 30, 1906, $351,698,485, out of total cash holdings 
throughout the Union of $1,010.786,354; but in the essential element 
of gold, the morey of ultimate redemption, New York fell not far short 
of holding half of the resources of all the banks of the country, her 
proportion of gold being $216,061,884 out of holdings for the banks 
of the entire country amounting to $486,682,045. 

By means of these concentrated banking resources it became possible 
to deal with the mass of new securities which grew out of the organiza- 
tion of new industries and the consolidation of old ones. One of the 
best indications of the demand for capital arising from these sources is 
afforded by the issues of new securities for railway and industrial pur- 
poses, most of which were listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Such 
issues, as ascertained by the “New York Journal of Commerce,” ex- 
ceeded for several years a thousand millions of dollars. The amount 
reported for 1906 was $762,439,350 in stocks and $874,574,000 in bonds, 
making total issues in 1906 $1,637,013,350. As a natural result of this 
creation of new securities, the proportion of the property of the coun- 
try in this form has increased in recent years in comparison with other 
forms of wealth. 

The total wealth of the country was estimated by the Census Bureau 
in 1904 at $107,104,192,410, of which nearly one-fourth was in nego- 
tiable securities. The par value of such securities in the United States 
in 1905 was $34,514,351,382, which was made up of $21,023.392,955 
in stocks and $13,490,958,427 in outstanding bonds. Of the total, how- 
ever, the sum of $10,120,418,699 represented corporate securities held 
by corporations, so that the net amount of wealth represented by out- 
standing stocks and bonds would stand at about $24,000,000,000. In- 
cluded in this total were Government issues to the amount of about 
$3,250,000,000, representing only in part productive works, but the re- 
maining amount of more than $20,000,000,000 was invested in the mech- 
anism of production, transportation and exchange, which contribute to 
the marvelous efficiency of the American economic system. 
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Upon these securities dividends were disbursed in 1905, so far as 
could be ascertained, amounting to $840,018,022, and interest was paid 
on bonds amounting to $636,287,621, making total disbursements for 
dividends and interest $1,476,305,643. Probably not less than two- 
thirds of this amount was disbursed through New York banks. While 
a portion went into corporation treasuries and represented, therefore, a 
duplication of the same income (just as the security holdings by cor- 
porations represent a duplication of the same principal), and other large 
amounts were applied to consumptive uses by those who depended upon 
interest and dividends for their income, yet out of the total several hun- 
dred millions were undoubtedly applied to the purchase of new securi- 
ties, and thereby swelled the investment fund pouring into the New 
York market. 

The United States stand at the head of all other countries in the 
amount of negotiable securities outstanding. Even Great Britain, with 
her large investments ahroad and corresponding holdings of foreign 
securities, is estimated to have only $26,400,000,000 in securities, while 
France has only about $19,500,000,000. Both of these countries, how- 
ever, surpass the United States in per capita corporate wealth, Great 
Britain showing $616.97, France $500.49 and the United States $414.54. 
The whole of Europe, so far as the facts can be ascertained, has nego- 
tiable securities outstanding to the amount of about $75,000,000,000. 
That the fund of saved capital in this form amounts in the United States 
to about forty per cent. ot the savings of many years in Great Britain 
and all the countries of the European Continent is a striking indication 
of the rapidity with which capital has accumulated in America and of 
the great resources which it has placed at the command of American 
captains of finance. 

Through the life insurance companies alone an immense sum is placed 
annually at the command of the money market. The three leading insur- 
ance companies of New York had an income from premiums in 1904 
amounting to about $204,000.000, which exceeded disbursements by 
nearly $50,000,000. This fund of about $1,000,000 per week had to be 
regularly invested in good stocks, bonds and mortgages—principally in 
bonds. It is not surprising that the boards of directors of these com- 
panies acquired a power which made places on them eagerly sought and 
made them a constant factor in the money market. It is not surprising, 
perhaps, that when this investment fund was curtailed by hostile legisla- 
tion and public distrust, the bond market became dull and distress ap- 
peared in the money market. These insurance companies, moreover, kept 
large deposits of cash to meet demands and dealt extensively in foreign 
exchange as the result of their eager competition for business in Europe 
and at the ends of the earth. It was natural that this large banking 
business should lead some of them to create banks and trust companies 
of their own, of which they held the stock, in order to turn into their 
own coffers the profits of their current transactions. 
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CONCENTRATION OF BANKING Power. 


With the concentration of capital in New York, which marked the 
close of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, has 
inevitably come concentration of banking power. Banks of small cap- 
ital and limited resources were incompetent to cope with the financial 
problems presented by the merger of institutions like the steel compa- 
nies and the tobacco companies, or to command the resources abroad 
which were occasionally employed to meet unusual demands upon the 
New York money market. With the increased concentration of banking 
resources came also concentration of power in a new group of men, who 
controlled these resources and brought into the circuit of their influence 
other institutions dealing in large amounts of money, like the railways 
and the insurance companies. 

An evidence that the generation which followed the Civil War had 
completed its work was afforded by the passing away of its leaders. 
August Belmont, Sr., chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
as well as financier, died on November 24, 1890. Two years later passed 
away, on December 2, 1892, Jay Gould, the great organizer of corners 
and spectacular market moves, who belonged really to the generation of 
the war rather than that which came after it. William H. Vanderbilt 
had already died on December 8, 1885, his death bringing to an end the 
stock market boom of that year. Another figure long known in the 
market, Russell Sage, shrewd reader of men and wizard of money, 
lingered much longer on the stage, active to the last. Mr. Sage died on 
July 22, 1906, and his great fortune was distributed in many important 
new foundations and other benefactions by his widow. A later figure, 
which also played a prominent part in public affairs, was that of Gov- 
ernor Roswell P. Flower, several times member of Congress, Governor 
of the State, and often mentioned for a place in the Cabinet. Governor 
Flower died on May 12, 1899, at a time when his active intervention in 
the stock market had raised the price of his securities to a high point, 
and his death was follewed by a collapse which wiped out the paper 
profits of some of his friends. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who had succeeded 
William H. as the financial head of the family, died on September 12. 
1899. 

Conspicuous among the younger group of men who came to be the 
arbiters of nearly everything financial in New York at the beginning of 
the twentieth century were J. Pierpont Morgan, William C. Whitney, 
Thomas F. Ryan, James Stillman, E. H. Harriman, the sons of Jay 
Gould, Henry H. Rogers, and the Rockefellers. The pre-eminence of 
Mr. Morgan dated back further into the nineteenth century than that 
of some of his associates. Born and brought up with the most scholarly 
tastes and love of the beautiful, Mr. Morgan nevertheless entered a bank- 
ing-house in youth and bent his energy in middle life to the consumma- 
tion of some of the greatest financial enterprises of the time. 
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Mr. Morgan’s first appearance in a conspicuous manner was charac- 
teristic of his character as one who always sought to build up values 
rather than to pull them down. At a time when the New York Central 
and the Pennsylvania were competing against each other, in 1885, until 
New York Central dividends had been reduced from eight per cent. to 
two per cent., and the West Shore line was cutting rates recklessly, Mr. 
Morgan called upon George B. Roberts, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railway. He unfolded a plan by which the warring lines might come 
to an agreement and the West Shore should be absorbed by the New 
York Central. The plan was accepted, the West Shore was leased to 
the New York Central from January 1, 1886, and the latter never after- 
wards ceased to pay a respectable dividend. Mr. Morgan again showed 
his capacity as a peacemaker when he called a meeting of prominent 
railway presiderts at his house in January. 1889, to form “The Gentle- 
men’s Agreement” for maintaining published rates. This agreement re- 
mained in force for many years and relieved the railway situation of 
many uncertainties. 

Mr. Morgan rescued the Government from specie suspension by the 
syndicate contract to control exchange in the spring of 1895. This 
achievement alone made him one of the most conspicuous men of his 
time, as well as one of the most abused by noisy demagogues and jealous 
rivals. Other important banking operations were crowned, however, by 
the creation of the United States Steel Corporation, the largest corpo- 
ration in the world, formed-from fourteen large steel companies, con- 
trolling about sixty per ceut. of the great output of steel in the United 
States, and having capital liabilities of more than $1,325,000,000. Prob- 
ably no corporation ever formed had so many shareholders or became a 
subject of such genera! interest among small investors. Mr. Morgan 
suffered somewhat in prestige when the stock market break of 1903 car- 
ried Steel common stock down from 40 to 10 and preferred from 8934 
to 4934. But the early suspension of dividends on common stock con- 
tributed to the accumulation of the great surplus planned to meet just 
such emergencies in the future, and with the resumption of business 
activity in 1904 the foresight and conservatism of the great financier 
were in a large measure vindicated. With this achievement Mr. Morgan 
rested to some extent upon his laurels, devoting himself to obtaining for 
American art galleries some of the most precious work of the old mas- 
ters and accumulating in his magnificent library in the heart of the city 
some of the rarest and choicest examples of the bookmakers’ art, from 
the illuminated handwork of early times down to the invention of print- 
ing and the most perfect examples of modern binding. 

Mr. William C. Whitney won his first laurels in the field of politics. 
As a friend of Samuel J. Tilden, he had a share in breaking up the 
Tweed ring. As a friend of Grover Cleveland, he became Secretary of 
the Navy and had much to do with laying the foundations of that great 
arm of the service which now counts more battleships and cruisers than 
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there are states of the Union. When Mr. Whitney came back to New 
York in 1889 it was realized that he would be a power in the world of 
finance. He at once took hold of the traction problem and began the 
organization of the great system which was to replace the confused net- 
work of independent lines, with which New Yorkers were then served. 
Without some such guiding hand as his, the transportation service must 
utterly have broken down with the increase of population. So rapid has 
been this increase, from immigration as well as births, that probably not 
fifty per cent. of the existing inhabitants of New York recall the time 
when through competing and independent lines there were neither free 
transfers nor continuous transportation for any considerable distance, 
when horses were only gradually giving way to cable and electric power, 
and a line on Broadway was secured only in the face of tremendous oppo- 
sition. It was out of this chaos that Mr. Whitney created the Metropol- 
itan Street Railway system, with transfers generously given at every 
connecting point where the efficiency of the service permitted and with 
continuous runs for a single fare longer probably than are accorded in 
any city of the world. Mr. Whitney was active also in the organization 
of new banks and their gradual consolidation into institutions capable 
of competing successfully with their rivals. 

Associated with Mr. Whitney in most of these ventures was another 
man, who usually preferred silence to loquacity and quiet self-effacement 
to publicity. But when in June, 1905, this man suddenly rescued the 
financial situation from disaster by the purchase for $2,500,000 of a 
controlling interest in the stock of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
the figure of Thomas F. Ryan loomed large upon the national horizon. 
Men in New York familiar with Wall Street already knew that Mr. 
Ryan wielded a power and had constructive genius similar to those which 
Commodore Vanderbilt or Mr. Whitney wielded while living and which 
Mr. Morgan had demonstrated in the formation of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. To the general public, however, the fact that these great names 
had a competitor in the person of a retiring, silent man from Virginia 
was comparatively unknown. Coming from the South, Mr. Ryan was 
naturally a Democrat and wielded a forceful influence upon the des- 
tinies of his party. When the National Convention of 1904 was on the 
point of breaking into revolt against the gold telegram of Judge Parker, 
it was Mr. Ryan, as a delegate from Virginia, who quietly drew one 
Icader after another into conference and brought him to the conviction 
that there was no hope for the party except in cordial acceptance of 
Judge Parker’s position. 

To no man in the financial world perhaps can be attributed more im- 
portant constructive work than to Mr. Ryan. The further development 
of the traction system after the death of Mr. Whitney, until the sur- 
face lines were merged in 1906 into a unit with the subway and 
the elevated system, was one of his works. Greatest of all, perhaps, was 
the gradual weaving into a compact body of the scattered tobacco inter- 
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ests of the country until the American Tobacco Company came to con- 
trol eighty or ninety per cent. of the business of the United States and 
was able to dictate terms in regard to the trade of the world to the 
Tobacco Trust of Great Britain. The work of consolidating into the 
American Tobacco Company several large companies previously organ- 
ized, which was accomplished in the autumn of 1904, involved the ex- 
change of securities to the amount of over $600,000,000—the largest 
transaction of the kind in financial history. Already in the autumn of 
1903, when Mr. Ryan, having acquired control of several national banks, 
united them with the National Bank of Commerce with a capital of $25,- 
000,000 and a sarplus*of $10,000,000, it was pointed out that the inter- 
ests represented had resources of more than a thousand millions of dollars. 
Within the sphere of infiuence of Mr. Ryan and his immediate asso- 
ciates were gathered the reserves and surplus of the Mutual Life, the 
Equitable Life and the Washington Life, having admitted assets of more 
than $800,000,000; the deposits of the National Bank of Commerce, 
amounting to nearly $200,000,000; and the resources of the Morton Trust 
Company, the Guaranty Trust Company, the Mercantile Trust Company 
and the Equitable Trust Company, amounting to about $200,000,000—a 
total of $1,200,000,000, or more than the ransom which France paid 
to Germany for the liberation of her territory in 1870, or Japan sought 
to exact from the helplessness of Russia in 1905. 

At the head of another financial group of great power stood another 
man of eloquent silences—James Stillman, president of the National 
City Bank. Descended from an old English family, he showed early in 
his career the quiet reserve power, the ability to listen to what others said 
and then with unerring judgment to sift the wheat from the chaff, which 
mark most of the men who have become powerful in finance. When the 
City Bank increased its capital first to $10,000,000 and then in 1902 to 
$25,000,000, there were many who believed that it was Mr. Stillman’s 
ambition to create the dominating banking institution of the country. 
This belief was not impaired by the prominent part which was taken by 
the bank in the flotation of Amalgamated Copper, with its capital stock 
of $155,000,000-—which brdught the bank into even closer relations than 
before with another silent man of action, Henry H. Rogers—nor by the 
enlistment of the services as vice-president of Frank A. Vanderlip, who 
had made a remarkable record as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
with Secretary Gage. Gradually within the circle of influence of the 
National City Bank was brought a powerful group of banks, trust com- 
panies and industrial corporations representing many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, of which not the least was Standard Oil, with a capital 
issued at $100,000,000, but worth in the market over $500,000,000. 

A name scarcely known in the financial world prior to 1898 sud- 
denly became the most talked of in American finance when the directors 
of the Union Pacific Railway, in August, 1906, announced a dividend 
at the rate of ten per cent. on the common stock—six per cent. from 

2 
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earnings on operations and four per cent. from investments. Startling 
and somewhat disturbing as the announcement was from a stock market 
point of view, it told in eloquent figures the result of ten years of silent, 
systematic labor. For thirty years up to 1896 the Union Pacific had 
dragged along under varying fortunes, weighted by a heavy debt to the 
Government, until finally it went into the hands of a receiver. The com- 
petition of the Southern Pacific had been one of the causes of this decline. 
and to bring this to an end a controlling interest in Southern Pacific 
was acquired and put into the treasury of Union Pacific. Then came 
the wonderful] physical development of both roads, which discarded out- 
worn rails, equipment, bridges and even terminals and parts of the road- 
~ bed, and raised them to the efficiency of modern tools of transportation. 
Gross earnings of Union Pacific leaped from $19,811,641 in 1899 to 
$59,324,948 in 1905, and net earnings—in the face of greatly increased 
charges, bravely assumed to obtain new capital—increased from $9,388,- 
208 to $33,958,993. 

It is not surprising that achievements like these brought Mr. Edward 
H. Harriman into the circle of the half-dozen group of capitalists who, 
with the aid of foreign and home bankers, shape the policy of the great 
railway systems of the country. Six of the railroad groups, according 
to the calculations of Mr. Sereno S. Pratt in “The Work of Wall Street,” 
represented in 1903 $6,766,000,000—or about one-half the railway cap- 
italization of the United States. The Vanderbilt group, representing 
the New York Central and its connecting lines, stood for $1,157,000,000; 
the Pennsylvania group, under the far-sighted leadership of Mr. A. J. 
Cassatt, $1,341,000,000; the Gould group, $810,000,000; the Morgan- 
Hill group, controlling the Northern Pacific and other roads which were 
pooled in the Northern Securities Company, $1,398,000,000; the Morgan 
group proper, including the Reading and Southern, $1,014,000,000; and 
the Harriman group, which raised to a dominant position the Union 
Pacific, $1,046,000,000. 

It has been a logical necessity that the financing of such great enter- 
prises should come to New York. In the early days of the country, 
when railway and industrial enterprises were local in character, the cap- 
ital for them was often found in the locality where their greatest benefits 
were to be derived. But when enterprises became national and inter- 
national in their scope, it was inevitable that they should look to the 
fund of free capital of the entire country for their support, and that 
such capital should flow to a common market, where it could be quickly 
massed to perform the duty of the moment—to provide resources for a 
new enterprise, to take up a new issue of securities, or to meet some unex- 
pected storm. It was natural also that such demands should develop a 
special type of men trained to deal with them—-the masters of finance, 
upon whose decision depends the creation of new enterprises which prom- 
ise benefits to the community, the abandonment or reorganization of old 
enterprises, whose benefits have ceased or have been surpassed by more 
modern and efficient machinery. 





TRUST COMPANIES — THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 


By CLAY HERRICK. 


THE DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES ACTING IN 
VARIOUS CAPACITIES (CONTINUED). 


Executor or ADMINISTRATOR. 


administrator of an estate do not differ in any wise from those 
of an individual acting in like capacity, and are quite definitely 
fixed by law. The employment of the trust company for such services is 
steadily increasing, and will increase more rapidly as the public be- 


. | ‘HE duties and liabilities of a trust company as the executor or the 


comes educated to the very superior qualifications of the trust company 
for this work. ; 

An executor is a person or corporation appointed by the will of a 
decedent to carry out the provisions of such will; and his duties are 
in general to secure and preserve the assets of the decedent, to protect 
and pay creditors and to distribute the balance of the property as the 
will provides or the law dictates. The office is a sacred one, the executor 
standing as the representative of the deceased and the agent of the liv- 
ing—the creditors and the heirs. There is a personal element in the 
office which even a corporation cannot and ought not to overlook. 

Appointments of trust companies as executors come most often from 
among those who have during their lives been customers in one or more 
of the departments, though others often make such appointments. The 
services of the company’s attorney are usually offered without charge 
for the drawing of wills in which the company is named as executor, and 
the company takes charge of such wills also without charge. Upon the 
death of the testator, the first step is the probating of the will. The 
court appointed by law to receive wills and have jurisdiction over the 
estates of the deceased is known in various states as the Probate Court. 
the Surrogate’s Court and the Orphan’s Court. After the probating of 
the will, the executor named therein qualifies before the court according 
to the state laws, and receives from the court letters testamentary, au- 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue 
of the MAGAZINE, page 31. 
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thorizing him to proceed with his duties. Then follow the gathering 
together of the assets, the filing of an inventory, the advertising for 
claims against the estate. The allowances of the widow or widower and 
the minor children, if any, are set aside: and if the estate is solvent, and 
funds are in hand, the preferred claims, such as expenses incurred dur- 
ing the decedent’s Jast illness, funeral expenses, taxes, etc., are paid. The 
claims of other creditors are examined, and those which are allowed may 
be paid at once or deferred as circumstances dictate; but the executor is 
of course not protected in paying them unless the estate is evidently sol- 
vent. If the estate appears insolvent, the fact is reported to the court, 
and notice of the probable insolvency is published. A part at least of 
the persona] property is usually to be converted into cash as soon as expe- 
dient. Real property may not ordinarily be sold unless the will express- 
ly so provides or such sale is necessary to pay debts; and in the Jatter 
case an order of court is obtained. The executor renders statements to 
the court as circumstances or the law may require. When his work is 
practically complete with the exception of the final distribution of the 
property, a statement is rendered and an order from the court is obtained 
for the distribution of the balance in the hands of the executor. The 
latter then makes the distribution, files a final account and is discharged. 

The procedure is practically the same in all the states, the differences 
being chiefly in matters of detail. Sometimes the trust company is one 
of two or more co-executors, the family lawyer often acting with the 
company. In such case the trust company usually keeps the accounts 
and is custodian of the securities, the duties of the other .co-executors be- 
ing chiefly advisory. The trust officer in charge of this work should be 
well versed in the law of administration, and often special legal advice 
is needed. Careful judgment is called for in many cases, and the skill 
of experienced trust companies has often saved large amounts for estates 
that were threatened with insolvency. Often where debts are pressing 
the company may make temporary advances of money, thus preserving 
the property. ‘The passing upon claims is a task requiring judgment 
and a knowledge of the law. Care should be taken not to pay claims 
barred by the statute of limitations. All records and reports should be 
full and accurate and one point of the trust company’s superiority for 
such work lies in its ability to attend to these matters with skill and care. 
Getting possession of the assets is sometimes a matter requiring tact 
and industry. 

The duties of the administrator are.very similar to those of the ex- 
ecutor. The executor is appointed by the testator and his duties are 
usually detailed in the will. The administrator’s appointment comes from 
the court, and his duties are detailed in the laws of the state, except in 
the case of an administrator with the will annexed. As in the case of 
the executor, he is charged with the duty of gathering the assets, paying 
the debts and distributing the property. His distribution may be deter- 
mined by the laws of descent instead of by the provisions of a will. The 
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administrator is rarely charged with the sale of real property, and may 
not make such sale except on order of the court. An administrator is 
appointed when the deceased has made no will, or has made a will and 
appointed no executor, or when an executor has failed to qualify, re- 
fused to act, or died. 


TRUSTEE. 


The trust company which is named as executor of a will is also often 
made trustee under the will; and in such case after its discharge as 
executor it continues the managenent of specified property in the ca- 
pacity of trustee. Trusteeships under wills are also frequently re- 
ceived independently of executorships. The most common purposes 
leading to the creation of such trustecships are the keeping all or part 
of the estate intact for the benefit of heirs and the endowment of some 
charitable or educational enterprise. The law limits the duration of 
trusts for the benefit of persons to the life of two persons in being and 
twenty-one years thereafter; but trusts for charitable purposes may be 
in perpetuity. 

The duty of the trustee involves the entire management of the prop- 
erty entrusted to his care. The title is vested in him, and his first step 
is to obtain possession. He is held to diligence, intelligence and good 
faith in the exercise of his powers, and is responsible for failure to do 
things necessary to the good of the estate as well as for the doing of 
illegal or unauthorized acts. He must invest idle funds within a reason- 
able time und exercise care to make the income of the estate as large as 
is consistent with the entire safety of the principal. He is under obli- 
gation to examine the investments held by the estate when he assumes 
control, to see that they are safe and reasonably productive; and to dis- 
pose of any that appear unsafe or that are declining in value, as soon 
as may be expedient, but not so hastily as to cause loss thereby. He 
must, in short, do and refrain from doing things which a prudent man 
would do or refrain from doing with his own estate; save that he may 
not take the risks which even a prudent man might take with his own 
property, and he must follow to the letter any specific and lawful instruc- 
tions contained in the will. In matters not covered by directions in the 
will, he is bound to know and to follow the provisions of the specific or 
general laws relating to his duties and limitations. The routine duties 
of the office ordinarily include the preservation and if possible the in- 
crease of the estate, the investment of funds, the collection and dis- 
bursement of income, and at the termination of the trust the final dis- 
tribution of the estate according to the terms of the will. 

Trusteeships under special agreement, taking effect during the grant- 
or’s life, may be undertaken for the same purposes for which testa- 
mentary trusts may be created—for any lawful purpose—and may be of 
the same duration. In case the trust becomes in force at once, the 
grantor may reserve the right to general oversight of the management 
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of the property and the power to alter or revoke the trust instrument 
during his or her life, or the trust may be irrevocable. Trusts of this 
kind are created to establish a fund for charitable purposes, to provide 
for support of incompetent individuals or of individuals who do not wish 
to manage their own business affairs. Sometimes the trust is created by 
the grantor for his own benefit, to avoid care and responsibility. The 
variety of trusts of this character is increasing as the adaptability of the 
trust company to their handling becomes better understood. A plan 
that is growing in favor is that of appointing a trust company as trustee 
of the proceeds of life insurance policies. By this means the insured 
is enabled to direct the disposition of such funds after his death as he 
wishes, and at the samé time place the funds in the hands of a company 
amply able to manage them in a business-like manner. The company col- 
lects and invests the proceeds of the policy or policies, and pays to the 
beneficiaries the income; or if the amount is not sufficient to provide the 
income needed for support of the beneficiaries, arrangement may be made 
for the payment of an annuity for a certain number of years, using the 
income and gradually reducing the principal. In order to keep the re- 
maining part of the fund always invested, the trust may be given partici- 
pation in a mortgage or group of mortgages. In the creation of such a 
trust, the trust company is named in the policy as beneficiary in trust 
for whomsoever the grantor may wish, and at the same time there is 


executed a deed of trust vesting title in the trustee and directing the use 
of the funds. 

Another form of trust made possible by the development of the trust 
company is the accumulation of a fund for the purchase or building or 
maintenance of a home for the wife or children or other beneficiaries of 


the donor. 

In a similar way, churches and educational or charitable institutions 
may choose a trust company as trustee for the accumulation and invest- 
ment of an endowment or building fund, thereby being relieved of the 
care of the moneys and being assured of speedy and safe investment 
thereof. The trust company is able to invest the funds in small and odd 
amounts, interest included, by means of participations in mortgages or 
other securities. 

The instrument creating a trusteeship by agreement specifies in detail 
the duties of the trustee, which may be much the same as those of a 
testamentary trustee. 


GuarpIAn, Conservator, Etc. 


As guardian of the estates of minors, or conservator, committee or 
curator of the estates of the incompetent, the duties are similar to those 
of testamentary trustee, though in many states the provisions of law, 
especially as to investments, are more stringent. In general, the guardian 
or conservator is obligated to preserve the property, to keep it on a safe 
income-producing basis, to use the income discreetly for the benefit of the 
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ward, and at the termination of the trust to turn over the balance on 
hand. The guardianship of a minor is terminated when the ward be- 
comes of age; that of a person of unsound mind terminates at death, or 
may be terminated if the ward regains his reason. The duties require 
an intimate knowledge of the needs of the ward as to living expenses, 
education, etc. Guardianship by trust companies is in most states limited 
to the estate, but in a few states may be either of the person or of the 
estate or of both. When of the person, the duties involve close personal 
supervision of the ward, as in the case of an individual acting as guar- 
dian. The guardian or conservator is under the jurisdiction of the court, 
and as in the case of the testamentary trustee makes frequent state- 
ments to the court. 


Tur INvestMENT oF Trust Funps. 


The investment of the funds held in trust in various fiduciary capaci- 
ties is a matter requiring intelligent judgment. In most states the laws 
on the subject are quite fully developed both as to the investments au- 
thorized and those forbidden, and the first duty of the trust company 
undertaking such work is to thoroughly inform itself as to the laws of 
the state or states which govern in the case of each of its trusts. The 
executor and the administrator are not, as a rule, called upon to invest 
funds, their duties being rather to convert personal property into cash. 
Yet there are instances in which the court may authorize them to invest 
idle funds. On the other hand; trustees, guardians and conservators 
often find the investment of funds one of their principal duties. 

The general principles governing such investments are well estab- 
lished. The fiduciary is plainly under the duty of making the estate 
produce an income, of keeping the funds invested and not allowing them 
to remain for an unreasonable length of time merely on deposit, even 
if drawing interest. Yet the security of the principal must be the first 
consideration, and the amount of income second. In most states the 
fiduciary may not take risks in the matter of investments that even a 
prudent man might take with his own money. Unless specific authority 
is given in the instrument creating the trust, the funds may not be in- 
vested in personal securities, in manufacturing concerns, in trade or 
business, or in speculation. Investments may not be made in unimproved 
real estate so as to tie up the funds for long periods. Any specific in- 
structions as to investments in the will or other instrument creating the 
trust must be followed. The fiduciary may not derive profit from the 
investment of the trust funds. 

In many states the classes of investments permitted are specified by 
the laws; and in such states the laws must of course be strictly fol- 
lowed. In some states only general principles are laid down, while in 
several the matter is left to the discretion of the trustee. But in any 
case the investments are subject to the approval of the court; and the 
trustee may be compelled to make good the loss and pay interest if in- 
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vestments have been made which the court cannot approve. In determin- 
ing what securities the court will approve, where the classes of invest- 
ments are not specified in the laws, the fiduciary may often be guided by 
the classes of investments permitted for savings banks. It sometimes 
happens that classes of investments are specified for guardians, but not 
for trustees; in which case the latter may be guided by the rules laid 
down for the former. It is usually possible, and in the case of guardians 
often obligatory, to obtain an order of court authorizing certain invest- 
ments. The most common forms of investments authorized are United 
States, state and city bonds and first mortgages on productive real estate, 
and where there is doubt these may be relied upon. The field is gradu- 
ally widening, however, and some states specifically authorize other forms 
of investments, including loans on collateral, land, bank stocks and rail- 
road bonds and stocks. 

A fundamental principle is that investments of trust funds must not 
be mingled with the assets of the company, and the investments belong- 
ing to each trust must be kept separate, so that the owner may be readily 
identified. The fiduciary is, of course, responsible for the safe-keeping 
of the securities. It is common to allow access to trust securities only 
to two officers of the company jointly, and removal of such securities 
from the vault only upon written requisition duly signed. 

The troublesome problem of the investment of odd amounts and of 
amounts too small to permit of the purchase of a bond or a mortgage is 
being solved satisfactorily by giving the estate a participation in a mort- 
gage or in a group of securities. By this means any amount that an 
estate may have in hand may be made to produce an income without 
great delay. 

When securities are purchased at a premium over their face value, the 
interesting question arises whether the present beneficiary is entitled to 
the full income, or whether a portion of tlre income must be reserved as 
a sinking fund, so that at maturity of the security the principal will be 
intact. The question is of great importance where there is a life tenant 
to whom the income is to be paid, the principal at the death of the life 
tenant. to go to another party. The question is sometimes settled in ad- 
vance by the provisions of the instrument under which the fiduciary acts; 
but when it is not so settled, the safer plan is to withhold enough of the 
income to keep the principal intact. 


(To be continued.) 


HIGH AND LOW FINANCING. 


R EFLECTIONS of a Bachelor in New York “Press”: “Financing 
is not going to jail when you would if it was only petit larceny.” 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “‘Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


BANKS—DEPOSITORS---PAYMENT OF CHECKS—LIABILITY 
TO DEPOSITORS. 
FRICANO VS. COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF BUFFALO. 


Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Division, Fourth Department, 
March 6, 1907. 


Ordinarily, the relation of banker and depositor is that of creditor and 


debtor, and where a bank pays a deposit to the son of the person in 
whose name it was made, it is liable to the father for the amount, unless 
the latter held out his son, or permitted him to act, in such manner as to 
justify the bank in paying checks drawn by the son in the father’s name. 


Kruse, J.: While the jury were well warranted in finding a verdict 
of no cause of action in this case, we think the rule of law by which the 
jury were instructed to determine the defendant’s liability was incor- 
rect. ‘The controversy was over the right of the plaintiff’s son to draw 
against the moneys deposited in the plaintiff’s name, and to charge the 
same against that account. It was claimed by the defendant that, al- 
though the deposit was made in the name of the plaintiff when the account 
was opened, the moneys were actually deposited and the business done 
with the son, who afterwards drew the checks in the name of his father, 
and that the son actually presented with the deposit the identification 
card bearing the name which the son afterwards used in drawing the 
checks upon the bank, and which the bank honored and paid; that even 
if the money belonged to the father, and even if the father was present 
when the deposit was made by the son, the father, by permitting the son 
to do what he did, although he assumed to and did use the name of the 
father, may not now question, as against the bank, the right of the son 
to receive payment of the moneys so deposited. The plaintiff contends 
that, while the son was with him when the account was opened, he him- 
self made the deposit, wrote his own name upon the identification card, 
and that neither he nor his son were guilty of any imposition or fraud 
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upon the bank, nor was the conduct of either such as to mislead the bank 
officers. 

While the evidence was entirely sufficient to sustain the defendant’s 
contention in that regard, we think the trial court inadvertently mis- 
stated the rule of law applicable to the case. The court charged the 
jury that the defendant was bound to use that degree of care which an 
ordinarily prudent banker would have used under the same circumstances 
to protect the true owner of the account in question from loss, and to 
safely keep and pay over the same on demand. That if the plaintiff did 
write his name on the signature card at the time of opening the account, 
and the cashier failed to exercise that degree of care which an ordinarily 
prudent cashier of a bank would have exercised under the same circum- 
stances to ascertain the identity of the actual author of the signature, 
and, in consequence of that failure, the plaintiff has lost anything, the 
verdict should be for the plaintiff for the amount of the loss. He also 
charged, in substance, that if the plaintiff in fact did own the moneys, 
and did write his name on the identification card, and if the defendant’s 
cashier exercised such care as has been stated to ascertain and identify 
the actual owner of the money and the true author of the signature, and 
by the exercise of such care and prudence was unable to ascertain that 
the plaintiff was such owner and author, and if the son procured the 
signature of the plaintiff on the signature card and delivered it to the 
cashier and represented that it was the genuine signature, and the cashier 
was ignorant of the matter, and in the exercise of due care believed and 
relied on the statements and representations, and if for these reasons the 
defendant’s officers were without knowledge or information as to the true 
owner of the account and the real author of the signature until after the 
account was closed, and if during the time the accounts stood open on the 
defendant’s books its officers and employees exercised the degree of care 
which they were bound to use to protect the plaintiff from loss, and finally 
paid it over on a check signed by the son Frank in the belief that he was 
the true owner, then your verdict must be for the defendant of no cause 
of action. 

The defendant excepted to the part of the charge in which the duty 
of the bank to the depositor is measured by reasonable care. We think 
the exception was well taken. The liability of the bank to its depositors 
does not depend alone upon the exercise of reasonable care by the bank to 
ascertain the identity of the depositor. Nor is its cbligation to keep or 
repay the fund that of reasonable care alone. Very likely what the 
learned trial judge had in mind was the rule applicable to savings banks, 
where usually rules of that character govern. 

Ordinarily, however, the relation of banker and depositor is that of 
debtor and creditor; as soon as the deposit is received it becomes the 
money of the bank, and the bank a debtor to the depositor for that 
amount. It is in no sense a trustee, and the rule of reasonable care has 
no application in respect to moneys so received by the bank. It is bound 
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absolutely to pay or discharge the liability like any other obligation it 
owes. 

We do not hold that the plaintiff may not have held out his son or 
permitted his son to act in such a manner as to warrant the cashier in 
relying thereon, and entirely justify the bank in paying the checks drawn 
by the son in the name of the father. The rule is well settled that an 
owner of property may hold out another, or allow such other person to 
appear, as the owner thereof in such a way that innocent third parties 
dealing with the apparent owner will be protected, on the familiar prin- 
ciple that when two innocent persons must suffer by the act of a third he 
who has enabled such third person to occasion the loss must bear it. This 
element, however, was not embodied in the charge. Carefulness or good 
faith alone upon the part of the cashier, without submitting the conduct 
of the plaintiff in connection therewith, was insufficient to warrant the 
bank in paying the son, so as to exonerate itself from liability against 
the claim of the father. 

We conclude, therefore, that the judgment and order should be re- 
versed, and a new trial granted, with costs to the appellant to abide the 
event. All concur. 





BANKS AND BANKING-—NATIONAL BANKS—RIGHT TO REG- 
ULATE—STATE STATUTE. 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL RANK OF LAFAYETTE, IND., ET AL., VS. FORD, ET AL. 


Court of Appeals of Kentucky, January 23, 1907. 


A State statute that places on the same footing as foreign bills of 
exchange, notes made payable and negotiable at banks, organized in the 
State, under the State or Federal laws, and indorsed to, or discounted 
by, any such bank, is held to violate no rights secured to national banks 
by acts of Congress, since such banks are subject to the control of the 
State in which they are situated, in respect to the construction of con- 
tracts, the transfer of property, or the creation of debts and liability to 
suit. This statute was in force before the Negotiable Instruments Law 
was enacted. 


Hosson, J.: On January 5, J. Crouch & Son sold to W. P. Ford a 
Norman Coach stallion for $1800 to be paid in three instalments of $600 
each, for which Ford executed notes payable at the Citizens’ Bank at 
New Liberty, Ky. The first note fell due on October 1, 1904. In 
September, 1904, Crouch & Son assigned the first note to the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Lafayette, Ind. Ford declined to pay the note when 
due, and the bank brought this suit against him. 

The contract was made before the present Negotiable Tastonannte 
Act was passed, and is governed by the law in force at the time the con- 
tract was made. Section 483, Ky. St. 1903, is in these words: ‘“‘Prom- 
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issory notes payable to any person or to a corporation, and payable and 
negotiable at any bank incorporated under any law of this common- 
wealth or organized in this commonwealth under any law of 
the United States, which shall be endorsed to, and discounted 
by, the hank at which the same is payable. or by any other 
of the banks in this commonwealth, as above specified, shall be, and they 
are hereby, placed on the same footing as foreign bills of exchange.” The 
note was payable at an incorporated bank in this State. It was dis- 
counted by a national bank in Indiana, and not by a bank in this State. 
It is insisted that national banks are all on an equality, and that they 
are entitled to all the privileges of the most favored banks organized 
under the laws of the State. If the note had been discounted by an 
incorporated bank in this State it would, under the statute, have been put 
on the footing of a bill of exchange, and it is insisted that, in so far as 
the statute denies this privilege to a national bank in another State, it is 
in conflict with the Federal statute. 

Article 4, Section 2, of the United States Constitution, provides that 
the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the several States. But corporations are not citi- 
zens within the meaning of this provision. (Paul vs. Virginia, 8 Wall. 
168, 19 L. Ed. 357.) Section 1 of the fourteenth amendment provides 
that no State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the priv- 
ileges or immunities of citizens of the United States, but a corporation is 
not a citizen within the meaning of this provision. (Orient Insurance 
Company vs. Daggs, 172 U. S. 557, 19 Sup. Ct. 281, 43 L. Ed. 552.) 
This section also provides that no State shall deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of its laws, but this provision relates 
only to persons within its jurisdiction. A foreign corporation which is 
not subject to process issuing from the courts of the State is not within 
its jurisdiction. (Blake vs. McClung, 172 U. S. 239, 19 Sup. Ct. 165, 43 
L. Ed. 432.) As regards the construction of contracts, the transfer of 
property, the collection of debts, and the liability to suit, national banks 
are subject to the control of the State where they are situated. (First 
National Bank vs. Kentucky, 76 U. S. 353, 19 L. Ed. 701.) A non-resi- 
dent corporation cannot demand rights which are accorded not to the 
citizens of the State, but only to incorporated banks resident in the State. 

Section 478, Ky. St. 1903, violates no rights secured to national banks 
by the acts of Congress. It defines what shall be considered commercial 
paper in the State. All persons who deal in- notes executed in this State, 
no matter where they reside, take them subject to the laws of the State. 
The purpose of the statute is that paper discounted as provided by it shall 
pass from hand to hand, and thus augment the volume of circulating 
medium in the State. The indorsers are liable to subsequent holders, 
and the purpose of the statute would be entirely defeated if an indorse- 
ment to a non-resident of the State, who could not be reached in -the 
courts of this State, was held to be sufficient under it. The statute is not 
primarily for the benefit of the banks, but for the benefit of the people 
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of the State. The State has the power to declare what paper may be 
assignable, and what defenses may be made against the paper in the 
hands of the assignee. 

Judgment affirmed. 


NOTE—EVIDENCE OF GAMBLING DEBT—ILLEGAL CON- 
SIDERATION--NOTE IN RENEWAL OR IN PLACE OF 
IT--VALIDITY—NON-NEGOTIABLE NOTE — ASSIGN- 
MENT—DEFENSES. 


UNION COLLECTION CO. VS. BUCKMAN. 


Supreme Court of California, January 3, 1907. 


A note given solely to evidence a debt for money lost in gambling is 
contra bonos mores and unlawful under the law of California, and an- 
other note given in renewal or in place of such original is equally invalid. 

All defenses available against the payee of a non-negotiable note are 
available against his assignee. A note founded on a gambling debt can 
be enforced only if negotiable in form and held by an innocent purchaser 
before maturity for value. 


Anee tort, J.: This action was brought upon two certain instru- 
ments in writing, whereby defendant agreed to pay to one Reid, plaint- 
iff’s assignor, $410 and interest. Judgment went for defendant, and 
plaintiff appeals therefrom, and from an order denying its motion for 
a new trial. 

Defendant in his answer admitted the execution of the instruments, but 
alleged that they were given without any consideration whatever, and 
solely for the purpose of evidencing an alleged indebtedness for money 
lost to one McMahon at a gambling game, for which alleged indebtedness 
he had given notes to McMahon, which had been transferred to Reid, and 
in part renewal of which he had executed the instruments in suit. He 
further alleged that Reid took and held the McMahon notes with full 
notice of the circumstances under which they were given, and that plaint- 
iff here had the same notice. 

The evidence sufficiently supports the conclusion of the trial court that 
the original notes were given to McMahon by defendant solely to evidence 
an alleged indebtedness for money lost by defendant to McMahon at a 
gambling game in a gambling house. At the outset, therefore, it may be 
stated that it is clear that, under the settled law of this State, the con- 
sideration for such notes was contra bonos mores and unlawful. It is 
also plain that any assignee of McMahon of said notes could occupy no 
better position in a suit on the same than McMahon himself. The notes 
being non-negotiable, any defense available against McMahon would have 
been available against any assignee or person claiming under McMahon. 
Such a contract on the part of the loser to pay the amount of his losses 
at a gambling game could only be enforced if negotiable in form, and 
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then only by an innocent purchaser before maturity for value. It is also 
well settled that, even in the case of negotiable paper, where an action is 
brought by a subsequent holder, when it is shown that the same was 
obtained from the maker by fraud or duress, or that the consideration 
therefor was illegal, a prima facie case of notice to such holder is made 
out, and the burden of proving that he took without notice before ma- 
turity and for value is thrown upon him. 

From what has been said it is plain that, the illegal consideration 
being made to appear, a recovery on the original notes could not have 
been had in an action brought by McMahon, or Reid, or Reid’s undis- 
closed equitable owner, or this plaintiff, and that any action thereon 
would have been without any legal foundation whatever. The same 
thing is necessarily true as to any notes given solely in renewal or in 
place of such original notes. Merely repeating a promise based on an 
illegal consideration cannot give it validity. Plaintiff, however, relies 
upon the contention that the compromises of the prior proceedings brought 
against defendant constituted a sufficient legal consideration for the in- 
struments in suit, and barred all inquiry here as to the nature of the orig- 
inal transaction between defendant and McMahon. It cannot, of course, 
be successfully disputed that the compromise of a doubtful claim, as- 
serted and maintained in good faith, constitutes a sufficient consideration 
for a new promise, even though it may ultimately be found that the claim- 
ant could not have prevailed. This is true whether the claim be in suit 
or not, but the rule is specially applicable where legal proceedings to 
enforce the asserted claim have been commenced and are pending and the 
proceedings are discontinued in pursuance of such compromise. As to 
the effect of a compromise of a pending action, some general language 
of such nature has been used by some text-writers and courts as would, 
taken alone, warrant the contention of plaintiff that the compromise of 
the action in any case constitutes a sufficient consideration for a new 
promise and is a bar to all inquiry as to the merits of the original claim. 
(See Beach on Modern Law of Contracts, Sec. 177.) Such, undoubtedly, 
should ordinarily be the effect of a compromise agreement made in good 
faith of a claim honestly asserted, for it is the policy of the law to dis- 
courage litigation and aJlow the parties to settle their bona fide disputes 
amicably. An examination of the authorities, however, discloses the fact 
that it has generally been recognized that, to make a compromise of a 
claim, even though the same be in suit. sufficient to constitute a considera- 
tion for a new promise, the claim must not be wholly without foundation, 
and known to the claimant to be so. 

An examination of the cases cited by Mr. Beach in support of the rule 
stated by him in section 177 of his Modern Law on Contracts shows that 
in many of those cases the courts were careful to state that there was no 
fraud or want of good faith on the part of the plaintiff in the prosecution 
of the original action which was compromised, while, in the other cases, 
the statement sustaining the literal text was purely obiter. 
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But whatever may be the law as to cases involving no question of 
illegality, it is very clear that the rule contended for by plaintiff as to 
the effect of a compromise of an action can have no application where 
the claim involved therein was wholly based upon an unlawful, as dis- 
tinguished from a merely insufficient, consideration. There is no better 
settled rule of law than the one to the effect that the courts will not en- 
tertain any action in affirmance of an illegal contract. This universally 
acknowledged rule is not based upon any consideration for the party 
against whom the relief is sought and who will be benefited by the refusal 
of the court to grant the same, but upon considerations of sound public 
policy. 

It is, therefore, settled that the failure of the party against whom 
such relief is sought to make objection upon the ground of illegality, or 
the waiver of such objection by him, or even his express consent that the 
court may enforce such illegal contract, will not justify a court in enforc- 
ing the same. The illegality appearing, the court will sua sponte with- 
hold all relief. 

It would seem to necessarily be the case under this well-settled rule 
that no action of the parties or their assignees can so validate an illegal 
contract as to justify a court in enforcing it, where its illegality appears. 
An attempted compromise of a claim based on such a contract, whether 
before or after institution of action thereon, would be simply an act of 
the parties, looking to the complete or partial ratification of the illegal 
contract, and which could in no way affect the power of the court to 
refuse to allow itself to be used as the instrument for its enforcement. 
We have been unable to find any case holding that a compromise of a 
claim based on such a contract is supported by a legal consideration, 
and will be enforced by the courts, and it appears to us that any such 
holding would be in defiance of the well-settled rule under discussion, and 
contrary to every consideration of public policy. It would furnish an 
easy method by which the parties to an illegal contract might, by their 
mere stipulation, validate the same, and make it compulsory upon the 
courts to thereafter enforce it, although its illegality was clearly made to 
appear. ‘This cannot be the law. A court will not thus allow itself to be 
made, as has been said, “the handmaid of iniquity.” 

Under the rule which we hold applicable here, it would seem that 
the question as to whether Reid or the “undisclosed equitable owner,” 
whom he testified that he represented, had actual notice of the circum- 
stances under which the McMahon notes were given, was entirely imma- 
terial in this controversy. Those notes, as already stated, were not nego- 
tiable, and the successors of McMahon took them subject to any objection 
that might be made to their validity. They stand here in the shoes of 
McMahon, and any answer to a claim based thereon that would have been 
available against him is available against them. This includes not only 
such defenses as might seasonably be urged by the maker of the notes, 
but also such objections to the enforcement of the claim on the ground of 
illegality as might appear to the courts when an attempt was made to 
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enforce it. They took the notes with knowledge, conclusively imputed to 
them that, if they were ultimately found to be based upon an illegal con- 
sideration, there could be no recovery thereon, and that the maker of the 
notes could not by any agreement of ratification or compromise render 
them, or instruments given in place thereof, enforceable by the courts, 
when their illegality should be made to appear. The defense of want of 
notice of the illegality of a contract is available only where the contract 
is a negotiable instrument, in the hands of one who has acquired it for 
value before maturity, ard in the ordinary course of business. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to determine whether the evidence shows that 
Reid had actual notice of the invalidity of the notes at the time they were 
transferred to him. It may, however, be stated that the evidence was 
certainly sufficient to sustain a finding that he had full notice of the 
claim of defendant in this regard prior to the first attempt at compro- 
mise, and that he made the compromise with knowledge imputed to him 
of the fact that the original notes were based on an unlawful consid- 
eration. 

Under the views we have expressed, the trial court did not err in ad- 
mitting the testimony objected to, and the evidence was sufficient to sup- 
port the findings in so far as the same are essential to the validity of the 
judgment. 

Complaint is made by plaintiff that the trial court failed to find upon 
certain affirmative defenses tendered by the answer, viz., one of former 
action pending, and another of a previous order or judgment decreeing 
the instruments in suit to be void and of no effect. The failure to find 
on the issues thus tendered could not prejudicially affect plaintiff here, 
in view of the other findings which make it essential that judgment should 
go against him, even had findings been made in his favor on these issues. 

The judgment and order are affirmed. 





NATIONAL BANKS—DIRECTORS—DUTIES AND RESPON- 
SIBILITIES—LIABILITY—-LOSSES THROUGH WRONG- 
DOING— NEGLIGENCE-— RECEIVERSHIP — STATUTE 
OF LIMITATIONS—RECOVERY IN EQUITY. 


RANKIN VS. COOPER, ET AL. 


Circuit Court, W. D., Arkansas, E. D., January 16, 1907. 


Directors of a national bank must exercise reasonable control and 
supervision over its affairs, use such ordinary care and diligence in 
finding out its condition as an ordinarily prudent man would exercise; 
they are not insurers or guarantors of the fidelity and proper conduct 
of its executive officers; they are not responsible for losses from 
wrongful acts or omissions of officers, if they have exercised the care 
required of them as directors; they must exercise a degree of care 
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commensurate with the danger to be avoided on learning or suspecting 
any wrongdoing on the part of any of the officers and if they fail to 
exercise such care they become responsible; they need not watch the 
routine affairs of the bank, but should be familiar with the manner 
in which the business of the bark is transacted and the character of the 
securities on which credit is given; they should cause an examination 
ef the condition and resources of the bank with reasonable frequency; 
they are liable, jointly and severally, after learning of excessive loans 
made to the president of the bank or to other persons, firms or corporations 
with which he was associated, if they took no effective steps to reduce the 
loans, or to prevent their increase, for all losses sustained by the bank 
through subsequent transactions if they could have been prevented by a 
proper discharge of their duties. 

For losses sustained by a national bank through the continued neg- 
ligence of its directors, which was unknown to its creditors, and they 
remained in control up to the appointment of a receiver, recovery may 
be sought against them in equity, although an action of law is barred by 
a statute of limitations of the state. 

Even if a director cannot attend to his duties or to other busi- 
ness because of ill-health, he is not necessarily relieved from liability 
for losses sustained by the bank, through the failure of the directors to 
exercise proper care and supervision over its affairs. 

A director becomes responsible for acts and omissions from the time 


he acquires knowledge of the bank’s condition and begins actively to 
participate in its affairs. 


FiInkELNBurG, District Judge.* This suit was originally brought 
on June 19, 1895, by Sterling R. Cockrill, the predecessor of George C. 
Rankin, the present receiver of the First National Bank of Little Rock, 
against 16 directors of said bank, to recover losses alleged to have been 
sustained by said bank by reason of alleged negligence and violations of 
the laws of the United States governing the management of national 
banks. In the course of its prolonged history four of the original de- 
fendants lave dropped out of the case by deaths and failure to revive, 
and by dismissals for other causes, so that at present there are but 12 
left, who are as follows: Gus. Blass, John W. Goodwin, H. G. Fleming, 
James Joyce, Mark M. Cohn, Charles T. Abeles, P. K. Roots, and the 
estates of Nick Kupferle, Henry M. Cooper, William Farrell, Logan H. 
Roots, and C. M. Taylor. The case has been prolonged by the inter- 
position of numerous motions and demurrers, and by an appeal from a 
decision sustaining one of those demurrers, which decision was afterwards 
reversed by the Circuit Court of Appeals, as will more fully appear from 
the report of that decision under the name of Cockril] vs. Cooper, 86 Fed. 
7, 29 C. C. A. 529, to which reference is hereby made for further state- 
ment of facts. In 1900, after the case had been reversed and remanded, 
the taking of testimony was begun before a master of chancery, under an 


* By assignment. 
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order of reference, and the case was finally heard and submitted on the 
merits in February, 1906. The testimony is very voluminous, embracing 
several thousand pages, there are over 100 exhibits, and the questions 
involved are complicated. I have given the matter much consideration— 
all the consideration which other pressing duties would permit since the 
case was submitted—and I realize now that a decision ought not to be 
delayed any longer. 

At the threshold of this case it must be said that the testimony does not 
show that uny of the defendants in this proceeding gained or intended to 
obtain any pecuniary advantage or to make any improper persvunal gain out 
of the various transactions involved. So far as the evidence shows, the 
defendants were men in good standing in the community, and many of 
them active business men of high standing. Nor does it appear that they 
were guilty of knowingly assenting to or participating in the malversations 
of funds by the president of the bank which wrecked this one-time 
flourishing institution. The question rather is whether they were guilty 
of neglect in not knowing or ascertaining these things and in not taking 
steps to prevent or remedy them—such culpable neglect as would make 
them liable under the general principles of the common law 
governing the duties of bank directors which apply to national banks 
as well as all other banks, and also under section 5145, Rev. St. (U. S. 
Comp. St. 1901, p. 3463)—the national bank ]aw—-which provides that 
the affairs of such banks shall be managed by not Jess than five directors, 
and section 5147, which makes it incumbent on every such director to 
diligently administer the affairs of such banks. 

Briefly summarized, I understand the law on this subject to be as 
follows: (1) Directors are charged with the duty of reasonable super- 
vision over the affairs of the bank. Jt is their duty to use ordinary 
diligence in ascertaining the condition of its business, and to exercise 
reasonable control and supervision over its affairs. (2) They are not 
insurers or guarantors of the fidelity and proper conduct of the execu- 
tive officers of the bank, and they are not responsible for losses resulting 
from their wrongful acts or omissions, provided they have exercised 
ordinary care in the discharge of their own duties as directors. (3) 
Ordinary care, in this matter as in other departments of the law, means 
that degree of care which ordinarily prudent and diligent men would 
exercise under similar circumstances. (4) The degree of care required 
further depends upon the subject to which it is to be applied, and each 
case must he determined in view of all the circumstances. (5) If nothing 
has come to the knowledge to awaken suspicion that something is going 
wrong, ordinary attention to the affairs of the institution is sufficient. 
J{, upon the other hand, directors know, or by the exercise of ordinary 
eare should have known, any facts which would awaken suspicion and 
put a prudent man on his guard, then a degree of care commensurate 
with the evil to be avoided is required, and a want of that care makes 
ihem responsible. Directors cannot, in justice to those who deal with 
the bank, shut their eyes to what is going on around them. (6) Di- 
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rectors are not expected to watch the routine of every day’s business, 
but they ought to have a general knowledge of the manner in which 
the bank’s business is conducted, and upon what securities its larger 
lines of credit are given, and generally to know of and give direction 
to the important and general affairs of the bank. ( 7) It is incumbent 
upon bank directors in the exercise of ordinary prudence, and as a 
part of their duty of general supervision, to cause an examination of 
the condition and resources of the bank to be made with reasonable 
requency. I have drawn the foregoing propositions largely from the 
leading cases of Briggs vs. Spaulding, 141 U. S. 132, 11 Sup. Ct. 924; 
$5 L. Ed. 662; Gibbons vs. Anderson (C. C.) 80 Fed. 345; Martin vs. 
Webb, 110 U. S. 7, 3 Sup. Ct. 428, 28 L. Ed. 49; Warner vs. Penoyer, 91 
Fed. 588, 33 C. C. A. 222, 44 L. R. A. 761; Cockrill vs. Cooper, 86 Fed. 7, 
29 C. C. A. 529, and the recent decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio 
in the case of Mason vs. Moore, 76 N. E. 932. 

In applying the foregoing rules to the present case, I will first speak 
of the directors collectively, Jeaving any discriminations to be made be- 
tween them for subsequent consideration. Briefly stated, it appears 
from the evidence that up to June 19, 1890, whien H. G. Allis was 
elected president of the First National Bank of Little Rock, it had 
been a successful and prosperous institution; that soon after Allis 
assumed charge of its affairs he began to divert the proceeds of the 
bank partly in the form of improvident, excessive and improper 
loans to other persons and corporations with whom he was _affil- 
iated and engaged in speculative enterprises, notably the City Electric 
Street Railway Company of Little Rock, the McCarthy-Joyce Com- 
pany, a mercantile company of Little Rock, the Press Printing Com- 
pany, a corporation of Little Rock, and a number of other corporations 
and individuals which will be hereafter more particularly referred to. 
This diversion and misappropriation of the funds of the bank continued 
from June 19, 1890, until! February 1, 1893, when the bank closed 
in an utterly insolvent condition, and a receiver was appointed to wind 
up its affairs. It appears that after realizing what could be realized 
on the assets of the bank, and after an assessment on the stockholders, 
there still remained a balance of $300,000 due and unpaid. 

It further appeared from the evidence that during the excellent ad- 
ministration of the affairs of this bank by Col. Logan H. Roots, the 
predecessor of Allis, the directors gradually fell into the habit of per- 
witting the executive officers to manage the business of the bank with 
very little, if any, supervision on their part. There were no periodical 
examinations made by examining committees such as were customary 
in other banks at Little Rock and banks generally. The directors sim- 
ply trusted Col. Rocts and the executive officers acting under him. 
It appears that this policy of trusting and relying upon the president, 
cashier, and their assistants was tacitly transferred to Mr. Allis and his 
staff when he came into office in June, 1890, and the business of the 
bank was carried on in the~traditional way, without any disturbing 
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cause calculated to arouse suspicion or inquiry on the part of the di- 
rectors until about the month of July, 1891, when rumors began to cir- 
culate in and about Little Rock unfavorable to Allis’ management of 
the bank’s affairs, and at the request of Dr. G. M. Taylor, one of the 
directors, a committee was appointed to examine the affairs of the bank, 
which committee made an elaborate report on the 25th day of Novem- 
ber, 1891. In this report the attention of the board is directed to the 
large indebtedness of Mr. Allis and of his “immediate associates and 
enterprises,’ and that “they merit more careful consideration.” It is 
also stated in this report that the committee does not think that the se- 
curities in the case of the City Electric and Belt Railways would sell 
for enough at that time to liquidate the indebtedness, and it is sug- 
gested that an early liquidation or payment in full of these accounts, 
together with a large reduction of Mr. Allis’ personal indebtedness, is 
deemed desirable. It seems that about the same time the government 
examiner made an examination which led to a letter from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, dated November 28, 1891, addressed to the 
cashier, and to which personal attention was also called by an individual 
notice from the Comptroller mailed to each director. In this letter, 
which is iengthy, the Comptroller calls attention to the loss to Mr. 
Allis, the City Electric Railway Company, the Belt Line, Bradford & 
Brown, and alludes to Allis’ connection with those parties and com- 
panies, and reminds the directors that the “use of the funds of a bank 
by any officer to forward his interests in any speculative enterprises is 
most reprehensible and dangerous, and the directors of your bank, 
who are by law made responsible for the management of its affairs, 
should spare no effort and lose no time in eliminating all paper of this 
character from the assets of vour bank.” The Comptroller in this letter 
also admonishes the directors that it is the duty of the board to meet 
more frequently, and that “the conduct of the affairs of a national bank 
is by law devolved upon the board of directors, and regular and fre- 
quent mecting are therefore very desirable.” This letter presumably 
reached the bank on or about December 1, 1891, and was answered by 
the board in a lengthy reply December 8, 1891, signed by all the di- 
rectors individually, execpt three (Logan H. Roots, William Farrell, 
and C. M. Taylor), reported as absent from the meeting at which the 
reply was agreed upon. In this letter the directors undertake to an- 
swer the Comptroller’s criticism in many particulars, and show an appar- 
ent familiarity with the kank’s affairs. 'They also express continued 
confidence in Mr. Allis’ management and in the success of the bank. 
Notwithstanding all these warnings and admonitions, the directors seem 
to have proceeded in the same passive way as they did before, relying on 
Mr. Allis to straighten things out. Instead of that, however, Mr. Allis 
involved the institution more and more, finally leading to absolute ruin 
to himself as well as the bank. Even though the bad debts existing at 
the period referred to could not be recovered or reduced, no adequate 
effort, indeed no effort whatever, seems to have been made by the de- 
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fendants to arrest their increase after they had been warned by the 
Comptroller and a committee of their own body. They failed to arouse 
themselves from their Jethargy. 

As has been well said, the courts in dealing with instances of negli- 
gence by the directors of banks “are under perplexing restraint lest 
they should, by severity in their rulings, make directorships repulsive 
to the class of men whose services are most needed, or, by laxity in 
dealing with glaring negligences, render worthless the supervision of 
directors over national banks, and leave these institutions a prey to dis- 
honest executive officers.” (Robinson vs. Hall, 63 Fed. 225, 12 C. C. A. 
677.) With grave misgiving as to the liability of the members of the 
board for the wrongdoings of the president and his associates prior to 
December 1, 1891, I have finally determined upon that date as indicat- 
ing a period of time when the members of the board certainly had been 
sufficiently warned to arouse suspicion, and when they either knew, or 
by the exercise of ordinary care should have known, that the affairs of the 
bank were being imperiled by Mr. Allis and his associates, and it fol- 
lows from the rules of law, hereinbefore referred to, that the directors 
should be held liable for all losses that could have been prevented by a 
proper discharge by them of their duties after December 1, 1891. I 
need hardly add that I have reached this conclusion with great reluctance, 
because the neglect of a proper supervision of the bank was in a sense 
unintentional, and because many of the defendants have already sus- 
tained severe losses as stockholders and depositors; but, on the other 
hand, the court cannot ignore the rights of innocent third persons who 
confided in this bank, relying upon the protection which the names of 
these directors and a proper discharge of their duties held out to the 
public. 

As to the statute of limitations, I have come to the conclusion that 
it does not apply, because the case in my opinion falls under the excep- 
tional circumstances referred to by Sanborn, J., in Cooper vs. Hill, 94 
Fed. 582, 36 C. C. A. 402, circumstances under which a court of equity 
will permit a suit to be maintained notwithstanding the statutes (see 
pages 590, 591 of 94 Fed., pages 410, 411 of 36 C. C. A.), and also 
because at the time of the commission of the wrongful acts in question 
and afterwards, until the appointment of a receiver, the defendants who 
were concerned therein constituted a majority, if not the whole, of the 
board of directors, and that in consequence of their having full control 
of the corporatien no suit could be brought to redress the alleged griev- 
ances until a receiver was appointed. 

A special defense is set up by the executors of Logan H. Roots, 
deceased, on account of ill health and absence from the city, and in 
that connection Briggs vs. Spaulding, 141 U. S. 132, 11 Sup. Ct. 924, 
35 L, Ed. 662, has been referred to. I think a passing illness, temporary 
ia character, is an excuse for the period it lasts, but, if a person be- 
comes a confirmed invalid for a number of years and unable to attend 
to the duties of a director, he has no right to hold on to the position and 
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at the same time decline its corresponding responsibilities. By so doing 
he invites others to trust the bank on the strength of his name, and in 
such case he ought to bear his share of the consequences growing out of 
such a dual situation. This is peculiarly applicable to Colonel Roots 
tecause of his high reputation in the community and the great trust that 
was placed in him as a director, as abundantly appears from the evi- 
dence in this case. Nor does it appear from the evidence that Colonel 
Roots was in fact such an invalid that he could not give any attention to 
the affairs of the bank. On the contrary, it appears that he attended 46 
meetings in 1890; 38 in 1891; 48 in 1892, and 9 in January, 1893. He 
also in writing indorsed and approved the report of the examining com- 
mittee of November 25, 1891, signed the letter to the Comptroller of 
January 16, 1892, was re-elected and accepted the office of president in 
January, 1893, and accepted the office of receiver for this bank when it 
closed. 

It is also urged in defense of Colonel Roots that he was necessarily 
absent from Little Rock a great deal, and hence unable to attend many 
board mectings. The same defense is made on behalf of defendant 
Blass, who spent much of his time in trips to the East in connection 
with his mercantile business. But to permit this to operate as a defense 
in a case of this kind would be putting a premium on the failure to 
attend board meetings and a penalty on those who attend regularly. 

The next question is: What should be the measure of damage in a case 
like this, and what the extent of liability of each party? 

An examination of the bill of complaint in this case has led me to 
the conclusion that it states a common-law cause of action for damages 
sustained by the bank by reason of losses caused by the negligence of 
the directors so far as improvident loans to Mr. Allis and his associates 
are concerned. But tliat in regard to improvident loans to the City 
Electric Railway Company, the McCarthy-Joyce Company, and the Press 
Printing Company, complainant has expressly limited the right of re- 
covery to the excess over the 10 per cent. limitation imposed by the 
national bank act, viz., $50,000. I find from the evidence in this case 
that, aside from these three corporations, the persons and corporations 
referred to in the bill as Allis’ associates in speculative enterprises to 
whom loans were made for Mr. Allis’ use, and whose notes were used in 
reduction of or substitution for his indebtedness, were the following: 
Bradford & Brown, H. P. Bradford, Bradford, Taylor & O’Connell, H. 
G. Fleming, Belt Railway Company, Capital Construction Company, Cap- 
ital Street Railway Company, and Electric Addition Company. 

I further find from the evidence that the terms of service of the 
present defendants as directors of the bank were as follows: N. Kup- 
ferle, Gus Blass, John W. Goodwin, and Logan H. Roots, served from 
June 2, 1890, and prior thereto, up to the close of the bank; Henry M. 
Cooper from October 19, 1891, to the close of the bank; H. G. Fleming 
from October 19, 1891, to January 23, 1893; Mark M. Cohn from June 
2, 1890, and prior thereto, up to January 12, 1892; Charles T. Abeles 
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from January 12, 1892, to the close of the bank; James Joyce from Janu- 
ary 12, 1892, to January 10, 1893; P. K. Roots from June 2, 1890, to 
January 16, 1891; C. M. Taylor from January 16, 1891, to November 
6, 1891, and William Farrell from January 16, 1891, to November 28, 
1891. 

As to the claim made against the defendant directors on account of 
the so-called “raised balances,” I find in favor of the defendants on the 
law and the evidence applicable thereto. 

As to dividends, I find that the last dividend, declared January 10, 
1893, was declared and paid contrary to the statutory restrictions, and 
that those defendants who were directors at that time are responsible 
for the amount thereof as funds improperly diverted from the assets 
of the barik. 

In view of the premises, as hereinabove stated, the court now finds 
and adjudges that a decree should be entered against defendants Gus 
Blass, John W. Goodwin, H. G. Fleming, and the estates of Logan H. 
Roots, Nick Kupferle, and Henry M. Cooper, as follows: (1) For all 
losses sustained by the bank by reason of any increase in the amount of 
money loaned to or permitted to be drawn by Mr. Allis and his associ- 
ates, viz., Bradford & Brown, H. P. Bradford, Bradford, Taylor & 
O’Connell, H. G. Fleming, Belt Railway Company, Capital Construc- 
tion Company, Capital Street Railway Company, and Electric Addition 
Company, after December 1, 1891, and up to February 1, 1893, when the 
bank closed. (2) For all losses sustained by tie bank by reason of any 
money loaned to or permitted to be drawn by the City Electric Street 
Railway Company, the McCarthy-Joyce Company, and the Press Print- 
ing Company, or either of them, since December 1, 1891, in excess of a 
total indebtedness of $50,000 on the part of either of said corporations; 
the liability on account of these three corporations being for such increase 
in excess enly. (3) For any losses sustained by the bank by the declara- 
tion and payment of the dividend of January 10, 1893. 

The court finds and adjudges that a decree should be entered against 
defendant Mark M. Cohn (1) for all losses sustained by the bank by 
reason of any increase in the amount of money loaned to or permitted 
to be drawn by Mr. Allis and his associates, being the persons herein- 
before designated as such in the decree against Gus Blass et al., after 
December 1, 1891, and up to January 12, 1892, when defendant Cohn 
went out of office; (2) for all losses sustained by the bank by reason of 
any money loaned to or permitted to be drawn by the City Electric Street 
Railway Company, the McCarthy-Joyce Company, and the Press Print- 
ing Company, or either of them, after December 1, 1891, and up to Jan- 
uary 12, 1892, in excess of a total indebtedness of $50,000, on the part 
of either ef said corporations, the liability on account of these three cor- 
porations being for such increase in excess only. 

A director ought not to be held responsible for the conduct of the 
business of a bank from the very day of his election if he has not been 
a director theretofore, but the evidence shows that defendant Abeles 
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was put on the discount committee at once, and he was present at the 
board meeting of February 13, 1892 (30 days after his election), when 
the directors manifested a very anxious state of mind about the bank’s 
finances, and when the telegram from Mr. Allis was received concern- 
ing the negotiations of his speculative stocks in New York. I think 
this was sufficient warning to Mr. Abeles, and that his responsibility 
ought to begin on that day. 

The court therefore finds and adjudges that a decree should be 
entered against defendant Charles T. Abeles, as fcllows: (1) For all 
losses sustained by the bank by reason of the increase, if any, in the 
amount of money loaned to or permitted to be drawn by Mr. Allis and 
his associates, being the persons hereinbefore designated as such in the 
decree against Gus Blass et al., after February 13, 1892, and up to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1893, when the bank closed. (2) For all losses sustained by 
the bank by reason of any money loaned to or permitted to be drawn by 
the City Electric Street Railway Company, the McCarthy-Joyce Com- 
pany, and the Press Printing Company, or either of them, after Febru- 
ary 13, 1892, in excess of a total indebtedness of $50,000 on the part of 
either of said parties; the liability on account of these three corpora- 
tions being for such increase in excess only. (3) For any losses sus- 
tained by the bank by the declaration and payment of the dividend of 
January 10, 1893. 

As to defendant Jovce, the evidence shows that the circumstances 
of his election and his relations to Mr. Allis and the bank were such 
that a thirty-day period should be sufficient interval between election and 
responsibility for future management. 

The court, therefore, finds and adjudges that a decree should be 
entered against defendant James Joyce, as follows: (1) For all losses 
sustained by the bank by reason of the increase, if any, in the amount 
of moncy loaned to or permitted to be drawn by Mr. Allis and his asso- 
ciates, being the persons heretofore designated as such, after Febru- 
ary 12, 1892 (being thirty days after he was elected a director), and 
up to January 10, 1893, when he went out of office. (2) For all losses 
sustained by the bank by reason of any money loaned to or permitted 
to be drawn by the City Electric Street Railway Company, the McCarthy- 
Joyce Company, and the Press Printing Company, or either of them, 
between the 12th day of February, 1892, and January 10, 1893, when 
he went out of office, in excess of a total indebtedness, of $50,000 on the 
part of either of said corporations; the liability on account of these three 
corporations being for such increase in excess only. 

And the court finds and adjudges that under the evidence a decree 
should be entered in favor of the estates of C. M. Taylor and William 
Farrell, and defendant P. K. Roots, and that the bill should be dis- 
missed as to them. 

In so far as the findings of fact and law submitted by the special 
master heretofore appointed in this case are in conflict with this decision, 
they are hereby overruled, and the exceptions to such findings are sus- 
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tained, and a new order of reference will now be made for the ascertain- 
ment of the amount of losses and liabilities in conformity with this de- 
cision, and a decree will be entered in conformity with this decision 
covering all the matters and things aforesaid. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 
by mail. 


JOINT NOTE — LIABILITY OF MAKERS. 


Prescott, Ariz., Oct. 9, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: Our attorneys take different views of this question and we would 
like your decision in the matter. 

A note was presented for discount, signed by three different individ- 
uals, not partners so far as we know and nothing in the note to indicate 
a partnership. Note reads “One year after date we promise to pay.” 

Query: Under our statutes, is this_a joint note? If so, is it enforce- 
able against the individual signers proportionately (that is, each for one- 
third), or is it enforceable merely against their joint property, and if no 
joint property then is the note valueless—aside from the endorsers’ lia- 
bility—even though each signer is well worth the amount of the note 
many times over? 

Authorities at hand seem surprisingly silent on the subject. 

CasHIER. 


Answer.—-Where two or more persons sign a note containing the 
words “we promise to pay,’ the note is deemed prima facie the joint 
obligation of the makers. (Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, Sec. 94.) 
But such a note will be treated as joint and several if it appears, either 
by direct proof, or from facts sufficient to warrant the inference, that the 
parties intended it to be such. (Yorks v. Peck, 14 Barb. [N. Y.] 644.) 
These rules have not been changed by the Negotiable Instruments Law. 
(Laws Arizona, 1901.) But though the note is to be deemed joint, each 
of the makers becomes liable for the whole amount, and a judgment 
against them on the note is enforcible against the individual property of 
each. The rule which allows only joint property to be taken on execu- 
tion applies only where some one of the joint parties is not served with 
process in the suit, in which case his individual property cannot he taken. 
The rule is thus stated in a leading New York case. (Robertson v. 
Smith, 18 Johns. 459, 477.) “It cannot be said, that in a legal sense, 
where there are a plurality of debtors, that their contract is joint and 
several, when they have engaged jointly to pay the debt. Each debtor is 
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bound for the whole, until the debt is paid; but as regards the remedy 
to coerce payment, there is a materia] and settled distinction. If they 
have undertaken severally to pay, separate suits may be brought against 
each; but where their undertaking is joint, unless they waive the advan- 
tage, by not interposing a plea in abatement, they must be sued jointly, if 
in full life, and neither has been discharged by operation or a bankrupt 
or insolvent law, or is not liable on the ground of infancy.” In most, 
perhaps all, of the states, it is now provided by statute that in actions 
against joint debtors, process may be served on a part only, in which 
case the judgment is enforcible out of the individual property of those 
served, and the joint property of all, but not out of the individual prop- 
erty of those not served. 


CHECK INDORSED IN BLANK —RIGHT TO PAY TO PERSON IN 
POSSESSION. 


Larayette, Inp., Oct. 12, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Sir: Please kindly give us your opinion of a case like this: A firm 
buys a draft at this bank for $25.00 and sends it to a woman in another 
city; the firm who buys the draft has it made payable to its order, and 
makes it payable to the order of the woman to whom the draft is sent. 
The woman wishes to pay this money to a person in Indianapolis; she 
endorses the draft in blank and sends it to the person at Indianapolis. 
The letter falls into the hands of the wrong person, and that person, we 
will suppose, is not a responsible person, but presents the draft to some 
bank in Indianapolis, and obtains the money. Later on the person to 
whom this draft was sent by the woman claims not to have received the 
draft and demands payment again. What we wish to know is who would 
lose this money; could the woman who owed the person at Indianapolis 
recover from the bank who paid this draft to some irresponsible party at 
Indianapolis; in other words, does the endorsement of a draft in blank 
make a draft a bearer check? 

L. C. Stocum, Cashier. 


Answer.—The rule is that where a check is payable to bearer or in- 
dorsed in blank, payment in good faith to the person in possession of 
the same is valid, and this though it should turn out that the person re- 
ceiving payment was without authority, or even that the instrument had 
been lost or stolen. (4 Am. & Eng. Ency. Law, 497; Daniel on Nego- 
tiable Instruments, Sec. 1230.) And mere suspicion that the person 
presenting the paper is not the owner will not justify a refusal to pay, 
but there must be circumstances amounting to clear proof that the pos- 
session is fraudulent. (Stoddard v. Burton, 41 Iowa, 582.) Unless, 
therefore, there were circumstances of this kind known to the bank which 
paid the check (which is, of course, very unlikely), the loss must fall upon 
the payee. And this is only just, since it was through her negligence that 
the loss came about. 
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RENEWING LOAN SECURED BY COLLATERAL --BANKRUPTCY OF 
MAKER. 


Sanpusky, Ouro, Oct. 15, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: Will you kindly answer in the column of your paper the fol- 
lowing legal question. If a bank holds a note with which there is col- 
lateral security, and at maturity the note is renewed and same collateral 
retained, is this construed as a preference to the bank in case the maker 
of the note goes into bankruptcy within four months from date of said 
renewal? H. W. Parsons, Cashier. 


Answer.--No. The important and controlling fact would be that 
when the collateral was delivered to the bank, the latter made an advance 
of money upon the faith thereof, and the mere circumstances that the 
note was afterwards renewed could not change the situation of the bank 
into that of ene who had taken the collateral to secure an antecedent debt. 
The renewal note would be only a new evidence of the original debt cre- 
ated by the advance of cash, and the status of the bank would be deter- 
mined by the transaction as originally made. 


KEEPING BANK OPEN SATURDAY AFTERNOON—PAPER DUE 
SATURDAY. 


——_——_—., Pennsytvania, Sept. 29, 1907. 
kditor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: We have always observed Saturday as a half-holiday, and notes 
falling due on that day have been carried over to the next succeeding 
business day. We are now up against a proposition of being compelled 
to keep open all day Saturday, on account of the only other bank in town 
conceiving the idea that it was not the right thing to close Saturday after- 
noon—in fact, they are thinking of keeping bank opened Saturday eve- 
ning. Will you kindly give us your opinion if we have the right to carry 
notes falling due on Saturday over until the next succeeding business 
day, if bank is opened all day Saturday? CasHIER. 


Answer.— The fact that the bank is kept open on Saturday afternoon 
will not in any way affect the presentment of paper. Of course, if the 
bank sees fit, it has the right to pay at any time checks drawn on itself; 
but it cannot by keeping open on the half-holiday affect the rights of 
other persons. The statute is explicit upon this point. It provides: “In- 
struments falling due on Saturday are to be presented for payment on the 
next succeeding business day; except that instruments payable on demand, 
may, at the option of the holder, be presented for payment before twelve 
o'clock noon on Saturday.” (Negotiable Instruments Law, Sec. 85.) A 
presentment made on Saturday afternoon would, therefore, be as inef- 
fectual as if made on any other holiday or Sunday, and the bank has not 
only the right to carry notes over until Monday, but is bound to do so, 
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unless the paper is payable on demand, and is presented before twelve 
o’clock noon. 





SUBSTITUTION OF FORGED NOTE— SITUATION OF SURETY WHO IS 
CO-MAKER. 


Freeport, Itu., Oct. 12, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Sir: Will thank you to publish your opinion on the following: 

A borrowed a certain amount of money from the bank, which note 
was secured by a second signer. When the note became due A asked 
for an extension and at the same time took. a blank note out to have 
signed by the same man who signed the original note. He brought back 
the renewal and the original note was cancelled and turned over to him. 
It now transpires that the signature of the security on the second note 
was a forgery by A and the security claims that as the original note was 
cancelled and he not having signed as security on the renewal he cannot 
be held for the amount. Who, in your opinion, should stand the loss, the 
bank or the man who signed as security? FREEPORT. 


Answer.—We infer that the “second signer” placed his signature on 
the instrument as co-maker, and hence that no demand of payment or 
notice of dishonor was necessary in order to charge him with liability. 
There was, therefore, nothing in the facts to release him from his obliga- 
tion. The substitution of the forged paper did not constitute a payment, 
and, even if he is to be regarded as a surety, who would be discharged 
by an extension of time to A, the principal debtor, still as the taking of 
the forged paper did not legally operate as an extension of time, he could 
not urge this as a defense. We think, therefore, that upon the discovery 
of the fraud, the bank had the right to treat the parties as if the original 
note remained in force and unpaid. 


THE GERMAN CHECK SYSTEM. 


NDER date of September 11, A. J. Hammerslough writes to the 
“New York Times” as follows: 


“In your issue of September 11, you publish a letter signed 
‘Experience, which states that checks are not safe in Germany ‘for the 
reason that the mere indorsement of the check in the presence of the 
Cashier is sufficient for identification.’ This statement is one of those 
half-truths which tend to obscure the issue. The facts are these: The 
German banks require the drawer of a check to advise them by mail of 
the amount of the check drawn, the date of the drawing, and the name 
of the payee, if the drawer wishes to hold them responsible for the 
identification of the payee. It is only in the absence of such an advice 
that the check is treated like our ‘bearer’ checks, where no identification 
is necessary. An experience of six months in one of the largest German 
banks. qualifies me to speak with some authority on this matter.” 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS IN NATIONAL BANKS. 


T the recent convention of the Savings Bank Section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, William Hanhart, secretary of the Sec- 
tion, said: 

“It is not possible, nor would it be desirable or fair, that savings 
depositors should be preferred creditors, but in permitting national banks 
to open savings departments the deposits received in this department 
should be segregated and invested in the usual Eastern savings bank 
proportion, that is, say, sixty per cent. in loans on bond and mortgage on 
a fifty per cent. valuation, and the remaining forty per cent. in United 
States, State, municipal, and first mortgage railroad bonds. This would 
give a great security and stability to that branch of the business, and at 
the same time, and to a certain extent, accomplish an object which has 
been the subject of much discussion within the last few years, that is, 
the investment of deposits in national banks in loans on real estate. Such 
legislation as I propose, whilst permitting national banks to invest in 
realty loans, would perforce limit the amount of such investments to 
sixty per cent. of their savings deposits, and no one, I think, would seri- 
ously object to this. 

The cash reserves, I think, should be kept on the same percentage 
basis as their other deposits, although this is a matter that could be fur- 
ther discussed; a smaller reserve may be found to be quite sufficient. 
You are aware that in our large Eastern savings banks a five per cent. 
eash reserve is considered a conservative one, and rightly so, for savings 
bank deposits, although usually paid on demand, yet are subject at any 
time, or may be made absolutely subject, to a notice varying from ten 
to nine days. I might here mention that the new Connecticut law reg- 
ulating savings departments exempts such deposits from the cash reserve 
provision which applies to their commercial deposits.” 


Deposits Recrtvep EveNINGS. 


W. M. Kern, secretary Dollar Savings Bank, New York, in an ad- 
dress before the Savings Bank Section at Atlantic City said: 

“In the sections of Brooklyn, and the residential portions of Man- 
hattan, the Bronx and Jersey City, the savings banks are open Mon- 
day afternoon or evening almost without exception. In Newark it is the 
exception to be open in the evening, and New Jersey savings banks on the 
whole only half favor the custom. The newer banks open also on Sat- 
urday as an advertisement. In two or three cases Monday is omitted, and 
Thursday or Saturday adopted in its stead. The majority of the banks 
close at three and reopen from five to seven, six to eight, or seven to 
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nine, according to their locality. This is varied by others being open 
from four to seven, or from five to eight, or to remain open all day 
Monday until six, seven, eight or nine o'clock. It may be of interest to 
note that with one or two exceptions all of these banks close at twelve 
Saturday. 

The banks located on the borders of the business sections use the 
earlier hours. The larger number adopt the hours from six to eight, and 
are located in the residential sections. The banks open from seven to 
nine are usually in the suburbs. The design in each case is to accom- 
modate the depositors at the earliest convenient hour, and get through 
as quickly as possible. 

The larger banks having under their care over one-third of the total 
deposits, and which do not open evenings, are not to be construed as un- 
favorable, but on the contrary may be considered glad it is the usual cus- 
tom. Some realize that the size and arrangement of their banking rooms 
would not accommodate the large number of people that would call at 
the bank if they were open evenings, but the main reason is that they 
are located within the business portion of New York City, where but little 
evening business is called for, and a few banks are so large they pur- 
posely limit their deposits. 

Considerable difference in the nature of the deposits can be noticed 
between a Monday or a Saturday evening. With a typical growing bank 
that is open both Saturday and Monday evenings, the business Saturday 
is easily twice as heavy as that of any day, but of little value to the bank 
except as an advertisement. Many people, especially women, purposely 
Jeave their banking duties until Saturday, who ought to come during the 
week. Young people are attracted in to open accounts whose income is 
insufficient to allow them to save, and their accounts are soon closed. 
There is a tendency for all accounts to degenerate from savings accounts 
to pocketbook accounts, on account of the additional opportunities to 
withdraw. In theory Saturday night should be the best night for the 
savings banks to be open, that the wage-earner may be induced to adopt 
the rule of bringing a part of his earnings to the bank at once, confine 
his expenses to the remainder, and retain no pocket money to squander. 
In practice, however, he is apt to deposit several dollars more than he can 
spare, partly in hope that he may get along without it, and partly to 
protect him from his borrowing neighbors, and depend upon the con- 
venient hours of the bank for himself or wife to call during the week 
and withdraw a part of it, if needed, which it almost always is. But this 
good practice of the depositor does not after all prevent him from a 
foolish expenditure, for he must retain some money on his person for 
household expenses, and if temptation comes, he spends it and calls on 
the bank for replenishment. 

The Monday evening depositors appear in all ways to be as legiti- 
mate as those of the day time, but not nearly so numerous as those of 
Saturday night. Ninety-eight per cent. of Saturday night depositors will 
admit they could just as well come Monday night, and when the bank 
decides to close Saturday night, its Monday evening work will be as 
heavy as the Saturday evening work previously was, but the undesirable 
element does not appear, and gradually the women who came Saturday 
evenings will come during the daytime, and the evening work of the bank 
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will then be about 50 per cent. more in deposits and depositors than the 
average day; its withdrawals 20 per cent. less, while its new accounts will 
be two or three times as much. These new accounts will not average 
nearly so much as those opened in the daytime, but one-half of them ap- 
parently are from depositors who cannot come to the bank at any other 
time, and three-fourths of the depositors at the receiving teller’s window 
are similarly cireumstanced. An older bank will have more deposits in 
the daytime from its old accounts, so that this ratio will not be so large, 
but will probably average the work of an ordinary day. These figures 
exclude transferred accounts. No loss of net deposits is observed when 
the Saturday evening is discontinued, if the Monday is retained. 

To receive deposits only is the custom of one bank, but I judge that 
it can be demonstrated that a depositor will not deposit steadily where he 
cannot withdraw readily, and in the long run the bank that pays freely 
will have the largest net deposits. 

Observations made in the residential sections convince me that of 
those who go to business about 25 per cent. go ‘down town’ (about one- 
third of them being young women), and nearly 25 per cent. of those work~- 
ing nearby cannot attend to banking duties during the day, making it that 
40 per cent. to 50 per cent. of such population require evening facilities, 
except as they are accommodated by the proximity of some banks to 
their place of business. 

It is of interest to inquire, will the evening hours increase, and also 
should they? They may be demanded, but I believe should be opposed. 
The reasons for and against are long-winded, and I can only give a syn- 
opsis. The increase of population, of commuting and trolley riding, and 
the use of electric lights, induce longer days, and demand more evening 
work. Evening hours are especially productive of new accounts. Con- 
cern is felt for the Italians and other immigrants who are attracted by 
the so-called private bankers of their own people, and who operate very 
largely in the evenings. The better education of the people, and the fa- 
cilities for investment, combined with the competition of business banks 
and trust companies allowing interest in their savings departments, and 
upon their daily balances, are attracting the larger deposits, leaving for 
the savings bank to grow on the class of depositors who require evening 
accommodations. ; 

In opposition, we believe the beneficial work of the bank should be to 
protect and advance the good health of the community as well as to care 
for their earnings. Depositors must be kept healthy to earn and save, 
and health is preferable to a bank account. The total of busy hours now 
customary with the public seems to have reached the limit that can be 
healthily sustained if not already exceeded, and the bank should use 
its large influence to discourage the tendency to excess. Within the bank 
additional evening work adds expense, causes losses by tired tellers, and 
leads to over-depositing and frequent withdrawing. 

If asked a word of advice—a small town may have but little need of 
evening or afternoon hours, depending upon the nature of its business. 
It is preferable to open continuously on Monday to half-past eight or nine 
o’clock, provided the bank can arrange to have its tellers relieved during 
the evening meal. Adopt the word ‘eve’ in connection with the date 
stamped in the passbook. 
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In concluding, I believe the pressure of evening work should further 
be relieved by branch banks and better mail facilities, but as the laws are 
at present, it is a pleasure to realize that the customs of the banks of New 
York and vicinity can be recommended.” 


A WELL ARRANGED SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


\ JITH the notable improvements made in bank architecture in the 
past ten or twenty years, there has been a gradual approach to 
perfection, not only in the buildings themselves, but in the 

adaptation of the floor space to banking requirements. In arranging a 

plan for banking-rooms, safety, light, ventilation, and the comfort and 


MARINERS’ SAVINGS BANK, NEW LONDON, CT. 


convenience of the public and of those who do the bank’s work, are prime 
considerations. 

These various factors seem to have been treated with a due sense of 
their proportionate importance in the new building recently completed 
and now occupied by the Mariners’ Savings Bank of New London, Con- 
necticut. The buile‘ng was planned solely for the use of the bank and 
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is of inodern fireproof construction. Coming into the bank through the 
vestibule, which is heated by radiators on either side to prevent the 
entrance of cold air in the winter, one enters the main banking-room, 
which is thirty feet wide, fifty-five feet long and twenty-eight feet high. 
This room is finished in Mexican crotch mahogany trim and wainscoting; 
with plain plastered walls, painted a warm buff color; and ceiling beam- 
ing and decorations in cream white, touched with silver. This room, 
which is said to be the best lighted banking-room in the State of Con- 


MARINERS’ SAVINGS BANK, NEW LONDON, CT.— MAIN CORRIDOR. 


necticut, has windows on the north, east and south, of ample size, and 
a large skylight overhead. 

The building is lighted throughout by electricity and gas, the light- 
ing of the main banking-room being unusually fine by reason of a system 
of reflected electric lighting which fills the entire room with a pleasant 
but brilliant light, with almost no indication of its source. 

On the right of the entrance is a handsomely fitted up ladies’ 
writing-room, and on the left the office of the treasurer, which opens 
directly into the working quarters. The ladies’ room is fitted with a 
mirror and facilities for writing and resting. The treasurer’s room is 
finished in mahogany, with book shelves and closets built in. The parti- 
tions are of plate glass in mahogany framing with bronze grille work. 

At the rear of the banking-room are the security and book vaults, 
the security vault containing several hundred safe-deposit boxes of vari- 
ous sizes in the front part and security and money lock-ups at the rear, 
separated by a steel grille and gate; the book vault being fitted up with 


4 





steel shelving, drawers, files, ete. 

The working quarters of the 
bank are spacious and convenient, 
owing to the unusual counter line, 
which makes a proper division of 
working and public space. The 
counter system permits the tellers 
to face partly toward the en- 
trance, giving a full view of the 
lobby at all times. 

The card ledger desk is located 
midway between the tellers’ win- 
dows, in the center of the work- 
ing space, and is convenient of 
access from both points. 

The rear of the building, which 
has a height of fourteen feet in 
the clear, is divided into two 
parts. From the rear of the lob- 
by runs a corridor directly to the 
directors’ room at the extreme 
rear. On this corridor are the 
entrances to the basement, the 
coupon rooms for safe deposit 
customers, the janitor’s closet, and 
the public toilet. The other cor- 
ridor opening from the working 
quarters of the bank gives access 
to the stationery room, the clerks’ 
locker and toilet rooms, the attor- 
ney’s room, and the president’s 
office, the last two connecting with 
the directors’ room. This ar- 
rangement of a public and private 
corridor has proven very satisfac- 
tory. 

The directors’ room is finished 
in oak, stained green, with plaster 
side walls painted a rich dark red, 
and cream toned ceiling. There is 
a large brick fireplace at one end 
and at the other a long cushioned 
seat built in. The furniture of 
this room is massive solid mahog- 
any; in fact, all the furniture in 
the building is of solid mahogany. 

A system of private telephones 
connects every part of the build- 
ing with the treasurer’s office, 
while electric door strikes and 
call bells make it possible to open 
doors or signal for police or jan- 
itor by touch of a button. 

In the basement of the bank is 
a finely equipped storage vault 
for the storing of bulky valuables. 
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There is an elevator under the sidewalk and a coal-chute at the curb. 

The heating is by steam, and the ventilating, by means of skylights, 
is perfect. 

The general effect is one of harmony of design and coloring and of 
substantial plainness. The use of wood in place of the customary mar- 
ble gives a warm and pleasing tone, instead of the cold and cheerless 
appearance of many modern bank buildings. 

Evidently, the architect, Mr. Dudley St. Clair Donnelly, bestowed 
much thought and care on the construction and arrangement of this new 
building, with results that are gratifying to the officers and patrons of 
the bank. 


BOND ACCOUNTING IN THE SAVINGS BANK. 


BY W. H. KNIFFIN, 
CASHIER HOME S4SVINGS BANS‘, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


\ J HEN the New York State Banking Department sent out the 
blank forms for the January, 1907, report, with a footnote re- 
questing that the amortization of the bond investments be 

given for the year, it created no little commotion among the savings bank 
fraternity. A bank having half a million or thereabouts in bund invest- 
ments did not find it a very great matter, but to those whose stock account 
ran into the seven figures, it was a matter of far greater moment. For 
some years past, in magazines and conventions, bond accounting had been 
discussed, and those who could read the handwriting on the wall were 
in a measure prepared to handle the question; but it is safe to say that 
many a bank man burned the midnight oil those days in order to get his 
report off on schedule time. 

When the smiling “bond man’”’ comes to you with an offering of Town 
of Wellville five per cent. bonds, due in five years, on a 41/4 basis, you 
naturally want to know what they will cost. You therefore turn to the 
little bool of bond values--and, if you have none, he will gladly send 
you one complimentary, though it costs the firm two dollars—and you 
discover therein that you must pay at the rate of 103.35, or $10,335 for 
the block. You write your order and in due time the bonds are delivered. 

You will now have three factors to consider: The par, or face value; 
the accrued interest, and the premium, $335.00. The first you will natur- 
ally charge to stock account and the accrued interest to income account. 
The premium may be treated in either of three ways: It may be amor- 
tized correctly—-scientifically, or averaged, or charged directly to profit 
and loss according to what may be termed, for want of better name, the 
“teapot method,’ which is neither scientific nor accurate. 

Let us consider this method first. The average bank has a surplus 
fund which is too often treated as if it belonged to no one in particular 
and to everybody in general. This is the safety fund, which must stand 
for all the losses and which in turn is credited with all the net earnings. 
Some bank men seem to look upon this as did the old lady who kept her 
bank«account in the -old teapot. “When she had some to spare, she put 
it in, and when she went shy, she took it out.” 
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When the bookkeeper is instructed to charge this premium to the 
profit and loss account and nothing more is done about it, the surplus is 
treated precisely as the old lady treated the teapot. 

The bank man who takes a premium out of the surplus is in honor 
bound to see that it is put hack, and not only to put it back, but to do it 
tight. Not only to play fair with the surplus, but at the same time to 
play fair with each year’s earnings, not giving to one more than it is 
justly entitled to, nor withholding from the other that which properly 
belongs to it. 

To conclude that the $335.00 is gone forever and that you have there- 
fore a five per cent. investment, is to deceive yourself. It is not, and 
never can be, a five per cent. investment, for you have $10,335 of your 
good money tied up in those bonds, and in justice to all concerned it 
should come back, in due course, intact. 

True it is, that as the earnings, the net profits are credited to 
the surplus from time to time, they will contain that $335.00 hidden away, 
and it wili eventually find its way back into the surplus; but it is bet- 
ter banking and much more satisfaction to know just how much belongs 
to each year and to put it where it belongs when it belongs there. 

Again, if you make up your balance-sheet and consider this a five 
per cent. bond, you are forgetting that only part of this is income and 
part a repayment in semi-annual installments of the aforesaid $335.00. 

When the first interest payment-—$250.00—comes due, it is not all 
interest, for you have the $10,335.00 invested, remember, at 414 per 
cent., and if you will reckon the income on $10,335.00 at 414 per cent. 
you will find it to be $219.62—not $250.00; and this is all that you are 
entitled to according to your original intention, and the balance, $30.38, 
belongs to the surplus, and should be so credited. 

This will lead to the consideration of the second method, the average 
amortization, where an equal part is set aside each period to replace the 
amount first charged. A bond having five years to run, interest payable 
semi-annually, would have one-tenth of the premium included in each 
payment of interest. 

Therefore, taking $10,000 five per cent. bonds on a 414 per cent. 
income basis, with five years to run, the following table will show the 
average amortization and the market values: 


Par Average True Market 
Value. Amortization. Interest. Value. 


.. . .810,000 mae ; $10,335.00 
$33.50 $216.50 10,301.50 
33.50 216.50 10,268.00 
33.50 216.50 10,234.50 
33.50 216.50 10,201.00 
33.50 216.50 10,167.50 
33.50 216.50 10,134.00 
33.50 - 216.50 10,100.50 
33.50 216.50 10,067.00 
33.50 216.50 10,033.50 
33.50 216.50 10,000.00 


$335.00 $2,165.00 
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But if this table be compared with the one following, it will readily 
be seen that this method is not correct, for by averaging, the first year’s 
amortization will be too much, while the latter years will have too little. 
And while in the example before us it is a trivial matter, yet if the amount 
were larger, it would make a far better argument. 

It will be noted that the amortization for the first period is $30.38 
correctly figured, as against $33.50 by the average method, while for 
the last period it stands at $37.06 and the average would only give credit 
for $33.50, manifestly unfair to both. 

The third and only correct method will be shown in the following 
table: 


$10,000 five per cent. bonds due in five years on a 41{, basis. 


Par Amortiza- True Market Amount 
Date. Value. tion. Interest. Value. Due. 


July . $10,000 ce, ee ee $10,335.00* 

Jan. $30.38 $219.62 10,304.62 $250.00 
July $1.04 218.96 10,273.58 250.00 
Jan. 31.70 218.30 “10,241.88 250.00 
July 32.36 217.64 10,209.52 250.00 
Jan. 33.06 216.94 10,176.46 250.00 
July 23.76 216.24 10,142.70 250.00 
Jan. 84.48 215.52 10,108.22 250.00 
July 35.21 214.79 10,073.01 250.00 
Jan. 35.95 214.05 10,037.06 250.00 
July 87.06 212.94. 10,000.00 250.00 


ce ewe © & 


v_ <= & 


ee 


“ 





$50,000 $335.00 $2,165.00 $2,500.00 
3 3 


Here it will be seen that as the amount invested became less, the inter- 
est decreased, while the amortization became greater as the investment 
became longer, and the final payment of premium came out of the final 
interest and the bonds stood exactly at par when due. 

It will also be noted that the sum of the amortization and the true 
interest totaled the interest received, and the total received was just five 
per cent. on the whole sum invested, and the columns balance each other, 
proving the correctness of the work. 

A bond bought below par will amortize backwards, as it were, and all 
that has been said will apply inversely to this class of investments. 

Had these bonds been offered on a 51, basis instead of the 414, as in 
the previous tables, they would have cost but 98.91, or $9,891.00 for 
the block. 

When the first interest is paid, you will receive not the 514 per cent., 
but the face rate, 5 per cent., on the par value, $10,000. But you fig- 
ured on getting 51, for your money, and so it will be for the full time, 
for in 1912, when the bonds fall due, you will receive, not the $9,891 you 
originally paid, but the full face value—$10,000. This will be $109.00 


* These figures are taken from the Bond Tables of Montgomery Rollins. If the 
Extended Bond Tables of Mr. C. E. Sprague were used, the market value would 
be $10,334.65—a difference of 35 cents—and this is allowed in the last amortization. 
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more than you paid for them in 1907. This can hardly be the net profit 
for this year, and in justice to the other years’ income, part of the $109.00 
should have been credited to the earnings of each year. 

The table will stand as follows: 


Par Amortiza- True Market Interest 
Value. tion. Interest. Value. 

07. . .$10.000 er $9,891.00 
bea $9.60 $259. 9,900.60 
08... 9.87 259. 9,910.47 
09... 10.12 : 9,920.59 
09... 10.40 ’ 9,930.99 
"103... 10.79 60. 9,941.78 
om 10.95 x 9,952.73 

| ae 11.24 ‘ 9,963.97 
"S.... 11.56 261. 9,975.53 
"¥2..<:. 11.85 261.85 9,987.38 
July 1, ’12... 12.62 262.62 10,000.00 


$109.00 $2,609.00 $2,500.00 


At the end of each year, or as the interest is paid, the bonds are 
charged with the proper amount and income is credited, so that when 
the bonds are due and paid, they will stand on the books at exactly $10,- 
000, the amount that will be paid for them. 

Below will be found a complete sheet as used by the Home Savings 
Bank, and a little study will show that it contains on its face all that one 
need to know about a bond. The exact amortization for any six months; 
the market value at any interest period during the life of the issue, 
computed, of course, on the original basis, together with all details con- 
cerning the issue. 

All this, of course, necessitates bookkeeping, and yet if these facts 
are worth the knowing, there is but one way to find out, but the informa- 
tion so gleaned is worth all it costs. 
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DOES THE ACCOUNT PAY? 
BY JAMES P. GARDNER. 


S banking, under the pressure of competition and the growing com- 
plexity of its relation to commerce, becomes more and more an 
exact science calling for expert knowledge, closer scrutiny will 

be given to the accounts of the bank, the deposits of which to such a great 
degree constitute the sinews of war. 

In the aggressive bank no pains have been spared, no labor has been 
too great to gain an account. The burning desire that haunts the official, 
day and night, is to devise means to increase the deposits—to get new 
accounts; but whether those accounts will be on a paying basis is an- 
other matter. 

The principle of statistical record is highly essential in other lines of 
business, but it is only recently that banks have begun to realize the im- 
portance of such a department. Many ingenious systems have been de- 
vised whereby every active account of the bank is carefully scrutinized 
and each transaction of the account and its relation to profit and loss con- 
sidered. But so much do local conditions control, and the complex rela- 
tionships between the banker and his customer enter into the question to 
such an extent, that no general rule can be laid down. At the same time 
the following common elements prevail generally, and an executive with 
these elements clearly in mind can have a good working basis. Briefly, 
the points to be considered are: The volume of out-of-town checks received 
from a given account; how closely the account draws against these; the 
cost of collecting the checks and notes sent in; the rate of interest paid 
on the average balance of the account the time that the money in pay- 
ment of out-of-town checks is in suspense. In the case of a national 
bank the twenty-five per cent. cash reserve must be allowed for. It must 
always be borne in mind, however, that the personal equation with its 
infinite ramifications must be carefully considered, and while it is not 
practicable to record this factor of the human element, it must always be 
borne in mind. 


CHANGE IN THE LAW GOVERNING COMMERCIAL PAPER IN GEORGIA. 


N act approved August 22, 1907, by the Georgia Legislature 
changes the law governing the payment and presentation for ac- 
ceptance, or payment of bills, checks, notes, and other evidences 

of debt, maturing on Sunday, or a public holiday, or presentable for ac- 
ceptance or payment on Sunday or public holiday. Heretofore the ma- 
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turity of such items has been the day preceding Sunday or a public holi- 
day. The act is given complete below, and will be found useful in the 
timing of notes and other papers payable in the State of Georgia: 

“Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Georgia, That, hereafter, all bills, checks, notes, and other evidences of 
debt, maturing on Sunday, or a public holiday, shall be payable on the 
next business day thereafter, and all bills, checks, notes, and. other evi- 
dences of debt, presentable by their terms for acceptance or payment on 
Sunday, or on a public holiday, shall be presentable for acceptance or 
payment on the next business day thereafter. By business day is meant 
a day other than Sunday or a public holiday. 

Sec. 2. Be it enacted, That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with 
this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 


AN UNEXPECTED CAUSE OF DELAY. 


NE of the large commercial banks of New York recently forwarded 
to an interior point in Mexico a draft for a large amount with 
documents attached covering a shipment of goods for export. 

When the prescribed time for the receipt of the remittance had passed, 
a letter was sent to the Mexican bank to learn the cause of the delay, 
which was accounted for in a letter from the Mexican bank which, broad- 
ly translated from Spanish into English, quaintly advised the New York 
bank “that their letter with its enclosures had been received, and that 
now the draft had been accepted, but the letter had not been opened upon 
its receipt as it had been addressed to their cashier, who at the time of 
the receipt of the letter was absent from the city, and it had been sup- 
posed that the letter concerned him privately.” 

Banks corresponding with bankers in Mexico would do well to re- 
meniber this incident, and address their letters to the bank and not to an 
officer thereof. 


THE SMALL DEPOSITOR. 


HE pressure of competition induces many large commercial banks 
to accept an account which a decade ago would not have been con- 
sidered. ‘The conditions which prevail to-day in Great Britain 

and on the Continent are rapidly being paralleled in our large cities. 
Economies and sources of profits once regarded as trifling are now the 
order of the day. The corporate existence of a banking institution not 
being restricted by the infirmities of age, it may deliberately plan a 
hroad basis for future development by encouraging the small accounts 
of to-day which to-morrow may be an account of value. 

In some cases these small accounts can be handled only by charging 
a fee for handling them, as is done abroad. This is a source of mod- 
erate revenue that has been overlooked by many banks in this country. 





PRACTICAL BANKING. 


THE RETURN ITEM. 


O much annoyance is occasioned by the vague reasons given by banks 
in returning unpaid items—in fact, the drawer is often at a loss to 
know if the draft has actually been presented—that the form given 

below will be found satisfactory if the terms written there are carefully 
complied with: 
Coiiection RerurNeED. 


The attached item is returned unpaid. It has been duly 
presented for payment, or notice sent. 
Reason for non-payment, if any given, is endorsed on 
same. Respectfully, 
NavtonaL Excuance Bank, 
In yours Sept. 30th. Steubenville, Ohio. 


NEW FOREIGN POSTAL RATES. 
A T the sixth Universal Postal Congress, which convened at Rome on 


April 7, 1906, at which sixty-five countries and colonies were 

represented by one hundred and thirty-two delegates, the Con- 
gress adopted the proposition of the British delegation to provide for a 
system of a return postage stamp. This stamp will be in the form of a 
coupon and will be sold for six cents in the United States, and when for- 
warded abroad will be exchangeable in the country to which it is sent for 
a postage stamp of that country of the value or equivalent of 25 centimes. 
By this means a person writing abroad will be enabled to forward return 
postage for a reply. 

The same Congress also changed the rate of postage on foreign mail 
to 25 centimes for the first weight of 20 grams, in the United States five 
cents an ounce, instead of five cents a half ounce as heretofore, and three 
cents for each weight of an ounce in excess of the first ounce. 

Below is given the International Reply coupon. ‘The new rates went 
into effect on October 1, 1907. 


INTERNATIONAL REPLY-COUPON. 


Stamp Stamp of 
of office of (Design.) exchange 
origin. office. 
(d) This coupon can be exchanged for a postage stamp of the 
value of 25 centimes, or the equivalent of that sum, in the coun- 

tries which have adhered to the arrangement. 
(Name of the country of issue.) 


(a) Translation of the headings in the language of the country 
of issue. 

(b) Price in the country of issue. 

(c) This space is occupied by a translation of the text (d). 

(ad) This explanation is repeated on the back in the languages 
of several countries. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


N our day there is no excuse for the plea once so common that a bank 
clerk’s calling tended to narrow and stunt his mental growth until he 
became a mere creature of routine. The bank clerk now has opportuni- 

ties afforded him in the American Institute of Banking, whereby he may 
profit by the experience of the most able instructors and practical banking 
men. The instruction by correspondence in banking and banking law, if 
availed of, will give a studious and ambitious bank clerk a comprehensive 
knowledge of every department in the bank down to the minutest detail 
and prepare him te fit himself for the duties in any position in the bank. 





CANCELLED VOUCHERS: 


N enterprising bank in Wisconsin has instituted a method to call 
A to the attention of its customers the importance of promptly check- 
ing up cancelled vouchers. 

In a stout manila envelope the cancelled vouchers to be returned are 
placed, with a list run up on an adding machine. The customer’s name 
is written on the envelope and the envelopes, accompanied by the pass- 
books, alphabetically filed. When the customer calls to receive his pass- 
book and vouchers, there is no delay in handing them to him. 


WONDERFUL SOUTHERN PROGRESS. 


N his address at the Jamestown Exposition on Maryland Day, Gov- 
ernor Warfield of Maryland gave the following figures in regard 
to the commercial growth of the South: 


“In 1860 the assessed value of all the property in the South was 
$5,200,000,000. In 1870 it had declined to $3,100,000,000. In 1880 
it had declined to $2,800,000,000. ‘To-day it is $20,000,000,000. 

The South is now mining more than twice as much coal as the coun- 
try mined in 1880, is making more than three times as much coke, more 
than twice as much lumber, and nearly as much pig iron. 

In 1880 the South produced 5,761,000 bales of cotton. In 1906 the 
production was 13,500,000 bales, and this year the South will pick a cot- 
ton crop worth $900,000,000. Think of it! And the production of other 
farm products has increased in the same ratio. 

The foreign commerce of the chief Southern ports has grown in 
twenty-five years as if by magic. That of Brunswick, Ga., grew between 
1880 and 1906, from less than $8,000,000 to $13,000,000; Fernandina, 
from $296,000 to $6,700,000; Newport News, from $7,000,000 to $23,- 
000,000; Savannah, from $32,000,000 to $66,000,000; Wilmington, N. 
C., from $7,000,000 to $19,000,000; Galveston, Texas, from $25,000,000 
to $227.117,921; Mobile, from $3,500,000 to $26,000,000; New Orleans, 
from $123,000,000 to $190,000,000; Pensacola, from $3,500,000 to 
$19,000,000; Tampa, from $500,000 to $6,000,000, and Baltimore, from 
$87,000,000 to $140,000,000.” 





SUPERINTENDENT NEW YORK STATE BANKING 
DEPARTMENT. 


N the twenty-third of October Governor Hughes appointed Clark 

Williams, vice-president of the Columbia Trust Company of New 

York, superintendent of the Banking Department of the State 

of New York. Mr. Williams has entered upon the discharge of his 
duties, and his appointment is regarded with general approval. 

Mr. Williams was born in Canandaigua, N. Y., in 1870, and is a 

grandson of Myron H. Clark, Governor of New York State from 1854 

to 1856. His father was Capt. George N. Williams, for many years a 


CLARK WILLIAMS, 
Superintendent Banking Department, State of New York. 


banker in Canandaigua. Mr. Williams prepared for Williams Coilege in 
the Canandaigua Academy and was graduated in the class of 1892. He 
then took a position in the First National Bank of New York. After 
serving for a year as clerk in the New York Guaranty and Indemnity 
Company, he became connected with the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, holding the office of assistant secretary, assistant treas- 
urer, treasurer, and vice-president. He left the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company to participate in the organization of the Columbia 
Trust Company two years ago, and became vice-president of that com- 
pany. He was president of the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association in 1906, and he has served on the executive council 
of the association for the last four years. 
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Director of the United States Mint. 


HON. 





THE NEW DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 


FTER having served for ten years as superintendent of the United 
States Mint at San Francisco, Hon. Frank A. Leach was appoint- 
ed Director of the Mint, and entered upon the discharge of his 

duties October 14. 

During the time he held office at San Francisco, Mr. Leach established 
a high record for efficiency, and his services to the banks and business 
interest of the city at the time of the great fire and earthquake were espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

Though a resident of the Pacific Coast for many years, Mr. Leach 
is of Eastern birth, having been born in- Cayuga County, N. Y., in 1846. 
He went to California with his parents in the pioneer days. 

After obtaining a high school education, he entered the office of a 
country newspaper with the determination to learn the printing business. 
After working at the employment of printer and reporter for two or three 
years, then at the age of nineteen, he started a publication of his own, a 
daily paper in the town of Napa, the home of his boyhood. He bore 
the distinction for several years of being the youngest publisher of a 
daily newspaper in the state. 

Mr. Leach continued in the newspaper business as publisher for thirty- 
three years, during which time he brought into existence five newspapers. 
Three of these are stil] being published by those who succeeded him in the 
ownership. 

While absent from home on an extensive trip, and without his knowl- 
edge, he was made a candidate for the Legislature. In 1880, and in the 
following legislative vear, he served the state as representative from So- 
lano County. At the last session he was solicited to accept the Speaker- 
ship, but declined. 

In 1882, unsolicited, he was appointed postmaster of Vallejo, Cal., 
and was the first commissioned officer in the state to be removed from 
office by Mr. Cleveland when he became President. (The cause 
given was “offensive partisanship.” ) 

In 1886 Mr. Leach returned to Oakland, selling his other papers, and 
concentrated his energies in the publication of the “Oakland Enquirer,” 
in conjunction with Mr. A. B. Nye, now State Comptroller of Califor- 
nia. This paper became a strong factor in the politics of that part of 
the state, and was one of the three daily papers in the entire state that 
was on the right side of the silver question, when that craze spread over 
the Western states in 1896. 

Mr. Leach had several opportunities to accept official positions dur- 
ing his career in Oakland. He was tendered and strongly urged to ac- 
cept the postmastership of Oakland, but firmly declined that honor. 

When the superintendency of the United States Mint at San Fran- 
cisco was offered to him in 1897, having an opportunity to dispose of his 
newspaper property, he entered upon Federal service, remaining in the 
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position of superintendent until appointed Director of the Mint, the duties 
of which position he recently assumed. 

Mr. Leach’s family consists of his wife, who has been his steadfast 
helpmate and companion for thirty-seven years, and four boys, all of 
whom have reached the age of manhood. The eldest, Frank, is manager 
of the Electric Light, Power and Gas Company, of the cities on the 
east side of San Francisco Bay—Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley; Abra- 
ham P. is a prominent attorney; Edwin R. is a mining engineer, and 
Harry E. is a law student, now taking a post-graduate course, in the 
Washington College. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RAILWAY HOLDINGS. 


N indication of the number of people dependent for a whole or a 
part of their incomes upon the prosperity of railroads is afforded 
by a compilation just completed of the holdings of Pennsylvania 

Railroad Company stock on October 1, 1907. 

The total outstanding capital stock of the company on that date was 
$312,061,900, divided into 6,241,238 shares. These shares were held by 
49,572 persons, the largest number of stockholders in the history of the 
company. The average holding of each of these persons was 126 shares, 
of a par value of $6,300. During September the number of holders in- 
creased 674, while the average number of shares owned by each holder 
was reduced by two shares. 

Of the total shareholders, 23,259, or 46.92 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber, were women. This was an increase of 26 over the month of August. 

These figures further disclose the fact that 19.27 per cent. of the 
entire capital stock of the company is held abroad. On October 1, there 
were 8,536 shareholders in foreign countries, with average holdings of 
141 shares each. 

In this country, there were 14,964 shareholders located in the State 
of Pennsylvania; the average individual holding in that state being 103 
shares. The total number of holders in that state was increased by 135 
in September. In New York State there were 7,646 shareholders, this 
being 82 more than on September 1. 

Recently there has been an addition of about 200 shareholders, prob- 
ably bringing the total number of stockholders in this company up to 
more than 50,000. 

When to this figure is added the many thousand shareholders in com- 
panies controlled and managed by the Pennsylvania Railroad, not to 
speak of the other thousands of bondholders in the parent and subsidiary 
companies, the intimate relationship of the net earnings of this road to 
the lives of a very large number of people scattered all over the world 
will be better appreciated. 


BANK FAILURE IN GERMANY. 


N October 16 the private banking firm of Haller, Soehle & Co., 
Hamburg, Germany, suspended. The firm had long held a high 
~reputation, having ‘been in~business for -seventy-seven years. It 

is estimated that the liabilities amount to $7,500,000. 





GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


ON. GEORGE E. ROBERTS, who retired from the position of 
Director of the Mint on August 1, 1907, has completed the com- 
pilation of the statistics on the production of gold and silver in 

the various states and territories of the United States for the calendar 
year 1906. Mr. Roberts estimates the production of gold in the United 
States during the calendar year 1906 to have been $94,373,800, as against 
$88,180,700 for the calendar year 1905, a gain in 1906 of $6,193,100. 

The total production of silver in the United States during the cal- 
endar year 1906 is given as $56,517,900 fine ounces of the commercial 
value of $38,256,400, as against 56,101,600 fine ounces of the commer- 
cial value of $34,221,976 in 1905. 

The average price of silver for the calendar year 1905 was 0.61027 
per ounce, as against 0.67531 for the calendar year 1906. The approxi- 
mate distribution made by Mr. Roberts of the production of the produc- 
ing states and territories of gold and silver for 1905 is as follows: 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 


Oregon 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington 
Wyoming 


: | ere 


Gold. 


Value. 


$23,500 
21,365,100 
2,747,100 
18,832,900 
22,934,000 
23,700 
1,035,700 


4,522,000 
9,278,600 
266,200 
30,900 
1,320,100 
74,600 
6,604,900 
800 

3,400 
5,130,900 
10,300 
103,000 
5,700 


Seinen $94,373,800 


Silver. 


Fine Ozs. 


100 
203,500 
2,969,200 
1,517,500 
12,447,400 
300 
8,836,200 
186,100 
31,300 
12,540,300 
5,207,600 
453,400 
24,700 


$56,517,900 





SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, BART., 
Governor of the Union of London and Smith’s Bank, London, England. 





A PROMINENT LONDON BANKER. 


S the world’s great money centre, London has developed a class of 

A bankers who are capable of dealing with financial and economic 

questions of much deeper significance than those coming within 

the scope of ordinary banking transactions. One of the highest type of 

bankers in London, and among the best known—not only there, but in 

international financial circles—is Sir Felix Schuster, Bart., Governor of 
the Union of London and Smith’s Bank. 

While the Union Bank of London itself is not very old, measured by 
the average age of banks in the City, having been established in 1839, it 
represents, in the successive amalgamations that have been made, some of 
the oldest banks and private bankers in the United Kingdom, namely: 

Smith, Payne & Smith’s, established 1758; Samuel Smith & Co., Not- 
tingham and Mansfield, established 1688; Smith, Ellison & Co., Lincoln, 
established 1775; Samuel Smith Bros. & Co., Hull, established 1784; 
Samuel Smith & Co., Derby, established 1806; Samuel Smith & Co., New- 
ark-on-Trent, established 1688; Wigan, Mercer Tasker & Co., Kentish 
Bank, Maidstone, established 1818; Prescott’s Bank, Limited, 
consisting of: Dimsdale, Fowler, Barnard & Dimsdales, estab- 
lished 1762; Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder & Co., established 1766; 
Miles, Cave, Baillie & Co., Old Bank, Bristol, established 1750; Sanders 
& Co., Exeter Bank, established 1769; Milford, Snow & Co., City Bank, 
Exeter, established 1786; Tugwell & Co., Old Bank, Bath, established 
1760; Moger & Son, City Bank, Bath, established 1815; Deane & Co., 
Winchester, established 1787; Bulpett, Hall & Co., Old Bank, Winches- 
ter, established 1789; Hilton, Rigden & Rigden, Faversham Bank, estab- 
lished 1796; Thos. Butcher & Sons, Old Bank, Tring, established 1836; 
Harwood & Co., Old Bank, Thornbury, established 1808, and The Lon- 
don & Yorkshire Bank, Limited. 

The amalagmation of Smith, Payne & Smith’s Bank was important 
not only on account of the great age of this institution, but from the 
further fact that this amalgamation was probably the largest ever carried 
through in England. 

The Union of London and Smith’s Bank has a paid-up capital of 
£3,554,785, and a subscribed capital of £22,934,100. The reserve fund 
—or as it would be called in the United States, the surplus—amounts 
to £1,150,000. Current accounts are £23,989,668 and over, while de- 
posit accounts exceed £12,494,700, the total of the two items being 
£36,484,369. The footings of the balance sheet of the bank according 
to the statement of accounts for the half-year ending June 30, 1907, 
were £44,762,733, or more than $223,000,000. 


5 
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In addition to the principal office at 2 Princes Street, Mansion House, 
E. C., the bank has thirty-three metropolitan and suburban branches and 
135 country offices. 

Sir Felix Schuster is the third son of Francis Joseph Schuster, of 
the firm of Schuster, Son & Co., merchants and bankers; London, 
and was born at Frankfort-on-Main April 21, 1854. His earlier edu- 
cation began abroad and was completed at Owen’s College, Manchester. 

He commenced business with his father’s firm, in his native place, 
but in 1873 went to f.ondon where, after six years, he became a partner 
in the firm. His connection with the Union Bank dates from 1888, 
when he was chosen a director, and in 1893 he was elected Deputy 
Governor succeeding to the position of Governor when Mr. Ritchie was 
appointed President of the Board of Trade. 

Sir Felix has on several occasions strongly advocated the advisability 
of strengthening the gold reserves of the Bank of England and the joint 
stock banks, and his views on this and other banking and economic 
subjects have been widely discussed in London and abroad. He pub- 
lished two addresses on the question of British gold reserves, in 1905 and 
1906, and in 1903 published a pamphlet on “Foreign Trade and the 
Money Market,” in opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff reform 
campaign. This was generally regarded as the most important publica- 
tion on the free trade side, and was replied to by Mr. Chamberlain when 
speaking in the City. Mr. Schuster stood as the free trade candidate to 
represent the City of London in Parliament in 1905, but was not success- 
ful. His public services and financial connections have been, and are, 
quite extensive and important, as may be seen from a bare enumeration 
of them: Member of the Royal Commission on London Traffic, 1903-1905 ; 
member of the Board of Trade Commission for the Amendment of 
Company Law, 1905: created a Baronet, 1906; member of the Council 
of India, since 1906; member of Departmental Committee of the India 
Office on the Railway System of India, 1907; member of the Advisory 
Board of the War Office on the Higher Fducation of Officers, 1906; 
member of the Council of London University; a Governor of the London 
School of Economics; chairman of the Council of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, 1905-1906; elected president of the Institute of Bankers, 
1907; Deputy Chairman of the Central Association of Bankers, and of 
the Committee of the Association of English Country Bankers, and 
member of Committee of London Clearing Bankers. 

Besides having a comprehensive grasp of ptoblems of national and 
international finance, Sir Felix is thoroughly capversant with the practi- 
cal details of banking. Like most suecessful’men, he has the faculty 
of surrounding himself with associates who do not work for but with 
him; in other words, by showing a sympathetic interest in the bank’s 
staff, he gains the ready co-operation of his subordinates. He does not 
allow his business affairs or economic studies to absorb his entire time 
and thought, but gives due attention to other affairs, being especially 
fond of music, the fine arts and out-door recreation. 





MEXICO AS A FIELD FOR UNITED STATES 
CAPITAL AND ENTERPRISE. 


N. accordance with plans announced some time ago, Tue BANKeERrs’ 
Magazine will shortly begin the publication of a series of carefully- 
prepared papers relating to Mexico as a field for United States 

capital and enterprise. The amount of American capital already invested 
there is known to be large, and numerous citizens of the United States 
have found in Mexico profitable openings for various enterprises. The 
great Southwestern Republic is now undergoing rapid development and 
capital is being attracted to a greater extent, perhaps, than at any time 
in the country’s history. 

Although possessing an ancient civilization, Mexico remains a land 
of rich latent resources, and few countries now offer richer returns for 
enterprises properly inaugurated and judiciously carried on. But as the 
country differs in many respects from the United States and from the 
countries of Europe, the most careful investigation should precede the 
making of investments. The information necessary for such preliminary 
study can be supplied only by those familiar with the conditions through 
actual experience. 

In beginning the series of articles above referred to, THz BANKERS 
MaGazineE has been fortunate in securing a paper from Mr. George D. 
Cook, whose firm of George D. Cook & Co., New York city, has success- 
fully managed several large loans for the Mexican Federal and State 
Governments. The prominence attaincd by Mr. Cook in these transac- 
tions, as well as his reputation as a conservative banker, lends interest to 
the following brief sketch of his career. 

George Dillwyn Cook, son of Elisha Cook and Mary Ann Ladd, was 
born at Richmond, Jefferson County, Ohio} February 27, 1845. Up to 
the age of twelve years, he was educated at home and at the local public 
school. For the next two years, he attended college at Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, and thereafter, for a short time, he was a student at Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana. While pursuing his studies, from his 
twelfth to his sixteenth year, he was also gaining a practical knowledge 
of business, being employed during vacations by his father in his store 
as a wool-buyer. This training was of much value to him in preparing 
him for the business operations of after life. The boy had, by the way, 
a strong bent toward all mathematical studies, and from his earliest years 
in school “kept accounts” with more than ordinary care and accuracy. 

At the age of eighteen, young Cook left home and went to Pittsburg, 
where he took a thorongh course at Duff’s Commercial College. A few 
years later he became a business man on his own account, as a member 
of the firm of Cook Brothers & Co., wholesale provision dealers. That, 
however, was not altogether to his liking, and in 1869 he went west to 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, and there established himself in the dry goods busi- 
ness. ‘T'wo years of this undertaking, though profitable, were enough to 
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GEORGE D. COOK. 


convince him that he had not yet found his true place, so he sold out, and 
started the financial house of O. M. Ladd & Co., at Ottumwa, Iowa. Its 
business was chiefly the loaning of money on mortgages for farm im- 
provements, etc., and at that time he negotiated at least $1,500,000 of 
good farm loans, none of which were ever foreclosed. The firm also 
commenced the purchase of municipal, county and state bonds, and soon 
became highly successful. 

This was Mr. Cook’s start in finance, and from it he proceeded to 
enlarged activities and greater achievements. He went to Chicago in 
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1875, and became interested there in the handling of investment securities. 
Since that time, many millions of dollars’ worth of such securities have 
passed through his hands, without a single default of principal or inter- 
est. Mr. Cook has always been careful and conservative in recommending 
securities to his patrons, and hence has attained a particularly substan- 
tial form of success. 

One of his largest undertakings was in assisting the Government of 
Mexico to refund that Republic’s loan of one hundred and ten million 
dollars. He first heard of its desire to do so in December, 1895. He 
went to the City of Mexico and had personal conferences with President 
Diaz and the Minister of Finance, Jose Ives Limantour. He convinced 
them that it would not be necessary to look to Europe for funds, but 
that all the needed capital for the operation could be secured in the 
United States. Subsequent to that time, his company, in 1898, sold in 
the United States one million, five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
bonds purchased from the State of Jalisco, Mexico, the first foreign 
securities sold in this country. Later on, they sold another $1,000,000 
of these securities. By the sale of the State of Jalisco bonds, and the 
consummation of the Government loan before mentioned, Mr. Cook made 
for himself a lasting friendship with President Diaz, and other high 
Mexican officials, to be added to like relations already existing with the 
leading financiers, railroad managers and business men of the United 
States. 

Mr. Cook is now the senior member of the firm of George D. Cook & 
Co., bankers, New York city; president and director of the Turner-Fink 
Compary, president of the Mexican Mineral Railway Company, with 
headquarters in New York; a director in the Mexican Lead Company, 
with offices in New York city; president and director in the Cafetal Car- 
lota Company; president and director of the Thompson Avenue Realty 
Company, president and director in the Maurice Realty Company, and 
director in the Dauphin Realty Company and the Conestoga Realty Com- 
pany. 

He is a member of the Union League Club of Chicago, Ill.; the New 
York Club, the Lawyers’ Club, the City Midday Club, the Ohio Society 
of New York, the Illinois Society of New York, and the Iowa Society 
of New York. 


OBJECTS TO “ATTACKS ON CAPITAL.” 


N a recent communication to the New York “Evening Post,’ “A. 
Looter” says: “These ‘hits at capital’ and ‘interference with the 
industries of our country’ must be halted. Our stock gamblers say 

so; our ‘captains of industry’ say so; the looters of our railroads and 
city railways say so; the promoters of corporations who have been made 
rich from the billions of dollars of watered stock sold to our swindled 
citizens say so; the voice of the prophet is heard in the land. Let rob- 
bery and jobbery and corruption and rebating and dishonesty and loot- 
ing go on in our country, but for Heaven’s sake let this ‘hitting at cap- 
ital’ and the ‘industries of our country’ be stopped.” 








BANKING IN ECUADOR. 


N answer to a Pennsylvania inquiry, Consul-General H. R. Dietrich 
states that the port of Guayaquil offers many inducements that ought 
to be looked upon as encouraging for the establishment of an Amer- 

ican bank. He explains: 


I am sure that the establishment of such an institution would meet 
with the approval of a great many of the citizens here, and I have been 
informed that a considerable amount of the capital could be raised locally. 
To give a further idea of the banking business here, it may be stated 
that the banks buy drafts from the exporters, with bill of lading at- 
tached, drawn on London, Paris or Hamburg at ninety days’ sight, and 
on New York at sixty days’ sight, paying 214 per cent. less than their 
selling prices. Out of the 214 per cent. the banks have to pay their 
discount on the ninety days or sixty days and the banking commission 
abroad for accepting and paying their own drafts. When exporters 
offer sight or three days’ sight drafts, the banks buy them at 114 per 
cent. less. Drafts, as a rule, are drawn against produce shipped, prin- 
cipally cocoa, hides, rubber, coffee, ivory nuts and straw hats (Panama 
hats), on banks, banking houses, or first-class commercial houses. Banks 
draw at three days’ sight only. 

The rate of discount is at present 8 per cent. per annum. Only the 
best commercial paper is handled, which must not have more than six 
months to run. These documents (pagares) are generally signed by 
merchants to merchants for goods actually purchased. No accommo- 
dation notes are accepted for discount at the banks, nor do the banks 
give any blank credits. Banks only operate with those who keep an 
account current with them. No interest is paid on sight deposits or in 
account current. On time deposits the following interest percentage 
per annum is paid by the banks: Fifteen days, 3 per cent.; three months, 
4 per cent.; six months and twelve months, 5 per cent. For collecting 
and remitting foreign drafts 1 per cent. is charged by the banks. 


Present BANKs AND THEIR OPERATIONS. 


There are four banks in Guayaquil, their capital stock being stated 
in sucres (sucre equals 48.7 cents), as follows: Banco Comercial y Agri- 
cola, 5,000,000; Banco del Ecuador, 3,900,000; Banco de Credito Hipo- 
tecario, 1,000,000, and Banco Territorial, 400,000. There are also two 
small savings banks with a capita] of 100,000 and 50,000 sucres, respec- 
tively. The Banco Hipotecario and the Banco Territorial are only mort- 
gage banks. The Comercial y Agricola, besides doing a general banking 
business, also operates in mortgages. All four are what might be called 
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national banks, being established under the banking laws of this Repub- 
lic; they have the advantage of being allowed to issue notes. Private 
banks and banking houses can do all the banking business they wish to, 
but cannot issue any paper notes. National banks are taxed per cent. 
on their yearly profits. Private banks, banking houses, or merchants, 
have to pay yearly 3 per mille (thousand) on the capital they are work- 
ing with. 

Mortgage banks issue for every operation they make warrants called 
“cedulas,” which the bank may kee p or sell to the public. The cedula 
bears 9 per cent. interest, which is paid semi-annually by the bank to the 
holder of the same, for which purpose the cedulas are provided with 
coupons. The cedula being issued by the bank, is guaranteed by the 
bank’s capital and the mortgage on the property, and is considered here 
the safest paper. The party who gives a mortgage to the bank gener- 
ally does it for twenty-five years, paying the interest semi-annually, in- 
cluding amortization and profits, or 11.80 per cent. per annum in all, out 
of which the bank pays the 9 per cent. per annum to the holder of the 
cedula, 1 per cent. is for the sinking fund or amortization, and the bal- 
ance is the profit of the bank. 

The bank only gives 50 per cent. of the real value of the mortgaged 
property and holds the insurance policy on the same (when city prop- 
erty) for an equal amount. The banks also give money on shorter pe- 
riods, such as ten, fifteen, or twenty years, but as a rule the twenty-five 
year ‘table is taken. Ev ery six months the banks, by drawing lots, call 
in and pay an equal amount of cedulas as paid to them in cash by the 
parties who have given them the mortgages. The cedulas called in by 
the banks are paid at par. A mortgage, although made for a fixed time, 
may be canceled at any time. and the bank must in that case call in and 
pay these cedulas at once. 

Guayaquil’s present officially estimated population is 70,000, and it 
is safe to assume that when the Panama Canal is completed it will be- 
come one of the most important ports on the west coast of South America. 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINE TO PERU. 


N a published report Consul C. C. Eberhardt referred as follows to 
the lack of any direct means of transportation between New York 
and the Peruvian port of Iquitos, on the headwaters of the Amazon: 


“The New York trade has increased so greatly during the past year 
that it seems quite likely that direct means of transportation will soon 
be established between New York and Iquitos, in fact, I am reliably 
informed that steps are now being taken with that end in view.” 

Supplying further information on this subject, the consul now quotes 
as follows from a communication received by the local manager of the 
Iquitos Steamship Company (Limited), from the Booth Steamship Com- 
pany (Limited), which controls the Iquitos company. 

“Our present intention is to start a direct Iquitos-New York service 
with the steamship Bolivar, leaving Iquitos about the middle of October, 
to be replaced at an early date on the route by the Napo, which will carry 
on the trade in conjunction with the Ucayali.” 
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The local manager interprets this advice as meaning that, commenc- 
ing in October, the three steamers Bolivar, Napo, and Ucayali, will be 
placed in direct service between New York and Iquitos, sailings being 
made every six weeks. This should be an immense advantage to our 
shippers at home. Heretofore, while boats for the Amazon have sailed 
from New York every ten days, freight for Iquitos has been shipped but 
once a month, and even that has been transferred at Manaos for further 
shipment up river to Iquitos. This transfer besides damaging the goods 
by extra handling and presumably increasing the freight rates, has also 
resulted in the loss of much time, a shipment from New York usually 
requiring from forty-five to sixty-five days. 

With the, necessity for this transshipment obviated, it is presumed 
that the freight charges will be somewhat reduced, the length of the 
journey should not be more than thirty to thirty-five days, and the goods 
themselves should be received in Iquitos in much better condition than 
heretofore. 





BRAZILIAN STEAMSHIP LINES. 


HE Lloyd Brazileiro Steamship Company recently brought to Rio 

de Janeiro three vessels from England for use on Brazilian routes. 

Two of them were for coastwise trade, the third to be used in 

the New York trade. Of this third vessel, the Acre, the “Brazilian Re- 

view” says: “The Acre is smaller than the other two and is intended for 

the New York trade.” This is the line aided by the Brazilian Govern- 

ment, which is meeting with opposition from the foreign lines that oper- 

ate in combination. There has been a large reduction in rates to New 

York since the Brazilian line started, though it does not sail direct, mak- 
ing stops on the way. 

The purchase by the Hamburg South American Steamship Company 
of the New York-Brazilian line of the Union Shipping Company has 
started a rate war by the Lamport and Holt line, which, according to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, has brought about a reduction in rates from Brazil 
to Europe from $8.40 to $3.60. This is said to mean a saving of nearly 
$25,000 on a cargo of 80,000 bags of coffee. 





JAPANESE LABOR IN BRAZIL. 


HE “Brazilian Review” says: “Whilst San Francisco has ‘no use’ 
for the Japanese immigrant this country is not behindhand in 
welcoming him to her shores. There has never been any opposi- 

tion to Japanese immigration in this country, where labor is so sorely 
needed, and ere long several thousand Japs will be amongst us, the fore- 
runners, it is to be hoped, of many more thousands. Now that the United 
States is practically shut to them the Japanese are certainly turning their 
attention more to this country and to Canada. In Canada there has been 
some opposition, but it is to be believed that it only has the sympathy of 
a small minority of Canadians. The men are described as superior to the 
ordinary coolie class and most of them arrive in Canada without any work 
arranged for them in advance. Here, we understand, such is not the case, 
but that the Immigration Department will arrange for the destination of 
all immigrants the moment they arrive.” 
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BOOKS RELATING TO SPANISH AMERICA. 


LIST of books relating to Spanish America has been received from 

the Spanish-American Book Company of 200 William Street, 

New York city. The list includes books on the natural history 

of the tropics, the pirates, Texas, Florida, California, Mexico, the Mexi- 

can War, the Philippines, archaeology, early travels, Columbus and other 

discoverers, biography, Humboldt’s works, etc., and will prove a valuable 

guide to anyone desiring to become acquainted with the history and re- 
sources of Latin America. 


NATIONAL REVENUE OF MEXICO. 


ONSUL-GENERAL A. I. M. GOTTSCHALK, of Mexico City, 
reports that the following interesting figures, showing the yearly 
increase in the cash revenue of the Federal Government of Mex- 

ico in fiscal years since 1895, have recently been made public, the amounts 
being in United States currency: 


1895-96 


ry 


1899-1900 : pet 
1900-1901 31,499,402 
33,073,524 
38,011,708 
43,236, 900 
41,041,943 
50,986,311 
56,500,000 


BRAZILIANS TO VISIT THE UNITED STATES. 


S a result of Mr. Root’s visit last year to Brazil, thirty prominent 
business men from Rio de Janeiro have come to New York to 
make a tour of the principal cities of the United States. In addi- 

tion to the manufacturing centres, the Brazilians will visit Niagara Falls, 
Washington, ‘Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
Their programme has been arranged by Thomas Cook & Sons. 


ITALIAN-MEXICAN ARBITRATION. 


A DISPATCH from The Hague, under date of October 15, says: 


“Count Tornielli and Sefior Esteva, representing respectively Italy 

and Mexico, approved definitely to-day the text of the Italo- 

Mexican arbitration treaty. This treaty is very similar to the Italo- 

Argentine treaty, differing only in the preamble and one or two clauses. 

The preamble sets forth the mutual desire of the contracting powers 

to consecrate through general accord, the principle of obligatory arbitra- 

tion; they, therefore, conclude a convention to this end, appointing pleni- 
potentiaries for Italy and Mexico. 
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The contracting parties agree to submit to arbitration all differences 
except those affecting the national independence or honor. They are 
free, however, not to submit to arbitration any differences which, accord- 
ing to the territorial laws, must first be referred to the national jurisdic- 
tion. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF MEXICO. 


L ECONOMISTA MEXICANO states that during the fiscal year 
1906-7 the total foreign trade of Mexico amounted to $481,381,398 
(Mexican dollar equals 49.8 cents), divided as follows: Imports, 

$233,363,388; exports, $248,018,010. As compared with figures for 1905-6, 
there was an increase in imports amounting to $13,358,633 and a decrease 
in exports to the value of $23,120,799. The exports of articles by classes 
for 1906-7 show the following differences as compared with 1905-6: 


Decrease. 
$32,463,181 


Increase. 


Mineral products 
Vegetable products 
Animal products 
Manufactures . 
CRRER sc wceess 





$33,034,678 


Of the decrease in mineral exports, silver contributed to the extent 
of $25,538,293 and gold to the amount of $7,822,063. In other metals 
the exports increased in value $897,175. 





GENERAL NOTES. 


—The official announcement for the 
Brazilian National Exposition, to be 


The inaugurated in June of 1908, declares 

that the exposition will include the fol- 
- . 

Spanish - American 
course, will be properly sub-divided. 
Exhibits of American agricultural ma- 
under the general head of agriculture. 

history, customs, conditions and The indications are that exhibits of 


lowing sections: 1, agriculture; 2, pas- 
Pp y chinery, invited by the Government as 
opportunities of Mexico, Central American concerns will be creditable. 


toral industry; 3, sundry industries; 4, 
liberal arts. These general divisions, of 
Deals exclusively in books and an exception to the purely national 
ear a : scope of the exposition, will be included 
similar material relating to the 
America, South America and 
the West Indies. % 2% 2% 


Catalogues on application 
Visitors always welcome 


ADDRESS 


200 William Street 
New York City : 


Telephone 4930 Beekman 


—Forgeries of Brazilian paper money 
have become so common of late that 
there is likely to be a complete change 
in the country’s currency, arrangements 
with an American engraving company 
to that end being in the course of ne- 
gotiation. The forgeries have extended 
to falsification of Brazilian national 
bonds, the minister of finance recently 
publishing the numbers of a large series 
which have been forged. 


—There is a strong movement now on 
foot in Brazil to do away with the re- 
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quirements of the Brazilian shipping 
laws which limit the coast trade of the 
country to Brazilian shipping. The need 
of competition against the Brazilian 
shipping interests is felt so keenly that 


menting, and as a result of their ex- 
periments wheat is now being grown in 
commercial quantities and large mills 
are being constructed upon the strength 
of the promised crops. 


the minister of public works in his an- 
nual report advocates the abrogation of 
the present law giving the former their 
present monopoly. 


—The general understanding here is 
that the American-Canadian syndicate 
now working with Brazilian railways 
will offer a total of about $150,000,000 
securities for their several enterprises 
now undertaken or projected. 


—The general opinion among rubber 
men the Ist of September was that 
the rubber crop in Brazil for the com- 
ing season will amount to substantially 
the same as that of last year. 


—A recent statement from the minis- 
try of public works in Rio de Janeiro 
gives the area of Brazil as follows: 
Federal district, 1,116 square kilometers 
(square kilometer—0.3861 square mile); 
States, 8,305,824 square kilometers; Acre 
Territory, 191,000 square kilometers. A 
total of 8,497,940 square kilometers. The 
population is given at 19,910,646, but 
this is estimated. 


—Ravages of locusts like those of last 
year are reported from several points 
in the State of Sao Paulo. The pests 
move in a large body from district to 
district and are in incalculable num- 
bers. 


—It has been the common _ under- 
standing and belief for years that the 
growing of wheat and similar grains 
upon a commercial basis in Brazil is 
not possible, ‘but the people of the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul have been experi- 


—Information relating to the banks 
of any of the Latin American countries 
will be welcomed for the Latin-Ameri- 
can Department of The Bankers’ Maga- 
zine. 


ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


URING September 46 national banks, with aggregate capital of 
$1,957,000, were added to the system of which 30, with total 
capital of $782,000, were with individual capital of less than 

$50,000 and 16, aggregate capital $1,175,000, banks with individual cap- 


ital of £50,000 or over. In the year ended September 30 charters were 
granted to 519 associations, but there was a loss to the system of 87 
banks by voluntary liquidation and three by failure. From the date of 
organization of the first association in 1863 to September 30, 1907, 
charters were granted to 8,899 banks, of which 6,620 are in existence, 
1,830 having been placed in voluntary liquidation, and 449 in the charge 
of receivers. Of the total number of national banks chartered over 41 
per cent., or 3,365, were organized between March 14, 1900, and Sep- 
tember 20, 1907. The capital of banks organized in this period was 
$213,510,300 and charter bonds deposited to secure circulation $52,175,- 
600. There were 2,363 banks organized under authority of the act of 
March 14, 1900, the aggregate capital being $61,622,500, and in the 
same period under the act of 1864 there were 1,272 charters granted to 
associations with authorized capital of $151,887,800. 

The 6,620 associations now in existence have an authorized capital of 
$906,704,775; circulation outstanding, $603,987,114, of which $556,101,- 
329 is covered by bonds and $47,885,785 by lawful money deposited with 
the Treasurer by banks in liquidation, those reducing their circulation, 
and on account of insolvent associations. The amount of bonds on de- 
posit to secure circulation is $559,624,760. 





FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, 
PRESIDENT LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 


ing principles is well illustrated by the career of Frederick B. 

Schenck, president of the Liberty National Bank of New York. 
While president of the Mercantile National Bank, he maintained the 
high reputation that institution had long enjoyed as a thoroughly sound 
commercial hank, and at the same time largely increased its business. 


ie can be accomplished by steadfast adherence to sound bank- 


FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, 
President Liberty National Bank, New York. 


When in January of the present year Mr. Schenck left the Mercan- 
tile Bank to become president of the Liberty National Bank, it was well 
understood by those conversant with his character and abilities that he 
would prove a valuable acquisition to that already strong and well man- 
aged bank. The results have justified that view. Deposits have gradu- 
ally but steadily increased until they now exceed $13,000,000; while the 
impregnable strength of the bank is indicated by its capital of $1,000,000, 
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surplus of $1,500,000, undivided profits of $860,000, and by the further 
fact that the bank has available in cash demand loans and due from 
banks the sum of 28,000,000. Its entire resources of nearly $18,000,000 
represent the cleanest class of banking assets. 

Mr. Schenck is a representative of the many real bank men who have 
given to this city a world-wide reputation for financial sagacity and finan- 
cial strength. His success illustrates a point that is likely to be obscured 
in these meteoric times, namely, that to achieve really great and worthy 
things it is not necessary to depart to any extent from those age-long 
principles upen which the fabric of enduring prosperity must be built. 


A BANKERS’ REUNION. 
HROUGH the courtesy of Milton C. Roach, a number of bankers 


from New York city and vicinity had the pleasure of a visit to 

Ellenville, N. Y., on Saturday, October 19, where they inspected 
the plant of the Huntoon Spring Water Company, and explored the tun- 
nel in the side of the mountains whence flows “Sun Ray,” described as 
“the purest spring water in the world.” 

Mr. Roach, who is secretary and treasurer of the company, was for- 
merly passenger agent for the New York Central Lines, and in that 
capacity conducted a special party of bankers to the conventions of the 
American Bankers Association at San Francisco in 1903 and St. Louis 
in 1906. These gentlemen, with their ladies, were invited to become the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Roach, and over one hundred responded in per- 
son. A delightful day was passed, the trip being made in a special train 
composed of parlor and dining-cars, luncheon being served on the trip 
to Ellenville and dinner on the return journey. At Ellenville the visitors 
were taken in carriages to the various points of interest. 

Sun Ray spring water flows through a tunnel cut in the solid rock, 
the tunnel being 515 feet in length, six feet high and four feet wide. 
It is believed that this tunnel was made by the Spanish, perhaps two 
centuries ago, and its existence— long a matter of local tradition—was 
only recently discovered. 

The bottling plant of the company is a large establishment, equipped 
and managed in accordance with modern ideas. 

Returning to New York the party enjoyed a moolight ride through 
the mountains and the Highlands of the Hudson. 

Among those present were: Rear Admiral Joseph B. Coghlan of the 
United States Navy; Philip Babcock, vice-president Trust Company of 
America, New York; Col. James R. Branch, former secretary American 
Bankers’ Association; A. T. Docharty, United Surety Co.; Joel B. 
Erhardt, president Public Accountants’ Corporation; H. B. Fonda, treas- 
urer Trust Company of America; E. D. Fisher, secretary Flatbush Trust 
Co.; A. A. Knowles, vice-president Mechanics’ National Bank; Hon. C. A. 
Pugsley, president Westchester County National Bank, Peekskill; Fred- 
erick Phillips, secretary Lincoln Trust Co.; A. J. Skinner, Third National 
Bank, Springfield, Mass.; A. C. Snyder, vice-president Flatbush Trust 
Company; M. D. Simpson, Lincoln National Bank; Clark Williams, vice- 
president Columbia Trust Company. 
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LAWRENCE L. GILLESPIE, ; 
Vice-President Equitable Trust Company, New York City. 





CAPITAL BORROWING BY COMMERCIAL HOUSES. 


FIXED CAPITAL AND LOANS VERSUS MOVABLE CAPITAL AND 
LOANS, ECONOMICALLY TREATED. 


By LAWRENCE L. GILLESPIE, VICE-PRESIDENT EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


GREAT deal of misunderstanding has existed lately as to the 

difficulty of commercial houses in getting loans and having old 

loans renewed, and the conclusion has often been reached by un- 
informed persons that because somehow this should have not occurred 
the financial resources of the country are to blame, and that commercial 
firms, owing to the nature of their business, are compelled to borrow and 
ought always to be able to do so. Let us see if this is so. 

It is obvious that borrowing is renting capital by the person who has 
it not, or who has it not in sufficient quantity, from the person who has 
it and is willing to part with it temporarily for a consideration. The 
desire of the borrower may be to have it either for a short time or a 
longer period. 

Capital is the wealth that has been accumulated and is being used in 
connection with labor and land with the object of increasing the value 
of the wealth invested or of earning good returns upon it; as where a 
man invests his money in a mill and rents or buys the land and hires 
the required labor. 

The capital which he requires for his enterprise is of two classes; or, 
rather, it is devoted to two separate purposes, namely, that which goes 
into fixed capital and that which goes into movable capital. 

According to the generally recognized principle, fixed capital is that 
which is invested in the plant and which remains permanently established 
from year to year, and any improvements or additions to the plant er 
machinery become in themselves part of the fixed capital. This part 
of the capital of the enterprise cannot be withdrawn or loaned or sub- 
stituted during the seasons of the year when perhaps the whole or some 
part of it may not be useful to the enterprise. 

The movable capital, however, is being actively engaged in making 
possible the operation of the fixed capital and may be turned over, 
altered, converted or loaned. To this capital are added the earnings of 
the company, which become either surplus or additional working capital 
or are added to the fixed capital, in case of permanent improvements to 
property, or are distributed to the owners of the property in the form 
of dividends. In the case of the mill it is the surplus kept on deposit in 
banks or trust companies or in outstanding loans which is drawn upon 
for the wages of the labor and salaries of superintendents and officers, 
for lighting, heating and keeping the properties in repair, and for pur- 
chasing the raw materials which are to be converted into the finished prod- 
uct of the mill, which in its turn is to be disposed of to the public or 
the jobber, in order to reimburse the mill owner for all his expenditures 
and interest on his investment, with anything over and above this as 
profits. 

Now, it is to this distinction between fixed and movable capital that 
particular attention is directed at this time, for the distinction is as im- 
portant to the lender as it is to the borrcwer. If it is important to the 
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mill owner carefully to study how much is going into his surplus and how 
much, under one pretext or another, is being spent in additions to plant 
or in increases of salaries, it is equally important to the lender when the 
mill owner comes to him to negotiate a loan to know just what part of the 
business requires the money. We therefore in practice find that the 
lender carefully scrutinizes the statement of the mill and its carnings 
and, perhaps unconsciously, he distinguishes between a “fixed” loan and 
a “movable” loan. There is, from his point of view, considerable differ- 
ence in the class of security underlying the two classes of loan. If he stud- 
ies the earnings and knows the volume of business being done, he makes 
pretty sure that as soon as the finished product is disposed of the mill 
owner will want to pay off his loan in order to save interest charges. If 
this loan is made again, the same examination of the company and the 
disposition to be made of the money will follow. In the case of a “fixed” 
loan, or where the money is desired for fixed capital, the enlargement of 
the mill, purchase of new or more elaborate machinery, or other perma- 
nent improvements or extensions, the lender is likely to know that his 
loan will have to run for a longer period of time and can be paid off at 
maturity only in one of three ways, namely, first by placing the loan 
elsewhere, secondly by paying it out of earnings or, thirdly, by the mill 
owner increasing his own investment, cancelling the loan and increasing 
the fixed capital. The lender may have his own opinion as to the proba- 
bility of any of these events taking place. He also may feel that if he 
is putting up the capital money of the business, with the possibility, in the 
contingency that the note is not met at maturity, of having to take over 
the property and run the business, he is entitled to a high rate of interest 
for his money, as he is taking the risk without other chance of profit. 

The above discussion of capital and loans naturally leads us back to 
present conditions as exemplified throughout the country by the small 
business man or average commercial enterprise. The writer carefully 
inquired from bankers attending the American Bankers’ Convention at 
Atlantic City last month, especially selected as representing far sepa- 

rated states, and was uniformly told that the average commercial enter- 

prise was able to obtain its usual line of discounts, the movable loans 
described above, and that it was only where enterprises were being car- 
ried on borrowed capital, where there were notes and commercial paper 
maturing and without any material reduction were being offered again, 
or, in other words, where “fixed” loans were coming due or being offered, 
that any difliculty was being experienced. 

From this we conclude that the average business of the country is in 
a sound condition, that commercial houses which have been accustomed 
to carry nearly permanent loans should gradually reduce them by accu- 
mulating their profits and reinvesting them in the properties. 

Returning then to the main questions at the opening of the discussion 
as to the responsibility for the embarrassment of commercial houses in 
getting new loans and having old ones renewed, we should examine condi- 
tions to see whether the firms are carrying on their business on too much 
borrowed capital, in which case their own imprudence is to blame, or 
whether, on the other hand, they are only asking reasonable accommoda- 
tion in proportion to the volume of their business, in which case it would 
seem that they should receive their usual credit. 
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BANKING PUBLICITY 


“THE BANK WITH A RECORD.” 


HERE is no better test of a 
bank’s efficiency and strength 
than its record, and nothing 

can more adequately serve to at- 
tract public confidence than a fit- 
ting presentation of that record. 
Effective publicity of this kind is 
contained in a booklet recently is- 
sued by the Mellon National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, under the title, “The 
Bank with a Record.” As an ex- 
ample of dignified and convincing 
bank advertising, it is undoubted- 
ly worthy of study, and we there- 
fore reproduce it in full: 


A RECORD IN ORGANIZATION. 


Organized for success! 

That was the pronouncement of finan- 
cial authorities when the personnel of 
the management was announced. 
Achievement has confirmed the proph- 
ecy. 

The Board is headed by Andrew W. 
and Richard B. Mellon, men who are 
prominent in banking, transportation, 
oil, aluminum and steel manufacture. 
It includes men as prominent in the 
steel industry as Henry C. Frick and 
Henry Phipps of the United States Steel 
Corporation, Benjamin F. Jones, Jr., of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., William 
P. Park of the Crucible Steel Co., Wil- 
liam B. Schiller of the National Tube 
Co., and Henry C. Fownes of the Mid- 
land Steel Co. Railroad interests are 
represented on the Board by such men 
as Mr. Frick of the Pennsylvania and 
Union Pacific, Colonel J. M. Schoon- 
maker of the New York Central Lines, 
and Robert Pitcairn of the Pennsyl- 
vania. Other banking interests are rep- 
resented by Henry C. McEldowney of 
the Union Trust Co., while a close con- 
nection with the National City Bank 
and the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is maintained through Mr. 
Frick and Mr. Mellon. Capitalists of 
more than local repute are seen in the 
persons of such men as James H. Lock- 
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hart, David E. Park, William N. Frew, 
George E. Shaw, John B. Finley, J. 
Marshall Lockhart and George I. Whit- 
ney. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that 
the officers of the bank have had a life- 
long training in the business. 


A RECORD IN GROWTH. 


How big is it? 

That question was on the lips of every 
one in financial Pittsburgh when the 
Mellon National Bank was organized. 

For a third of a century the banking 
house of T. Mellon & Sons had done a 
successful business. Years of steady 
growth had marked it as one of the 
strong banks of the city, but, as it 
made no public statements, its exact 
position was undefined. 

In July, 1902,. the firm retired from 
the banking business and turned in to 
the new Mellon National Bank deposits 
aggregating eight and a half million 
dollars. Two weeks later the call of 
the Comptrouer showed that the new 
bank stood second in the list of Pitts- 
burgh’s thirty-six national banks, and 
the extent of its size and power was 
known at last. 

In March, 1903, the Pittsburgh Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, with deposits 
of more than five million dollars, was 
absorbed, and the next call of the 
Comptroller showed that the one-year- 
old bank had moved up to the head of 
the list. 

At the close of its first five years un- 
der a charter the ‘bank made a showing 
of about four times the amount of its 
initial deposits. 

Feeling that such growth must be 
based upon satisfactory service, the 
management is pleased to stand upon 
this record. 


A RECORD IN SERVICE. 


“The Mellon National stands by its 
customers.”’ 

That is what a country banker said 
after the bank had rendered valuable 
assistance during a run. 

And that is true. 

But assistance during a run is not 
often required, and Mellon service is 
really best between runs. 
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JUDGE THOMAS MELLON, 
Founder of “* The Bank With a Record.” 


The bank is equipped for every form 
of domestic and foreign banking, and 
whatever it does is done accurately and 
promptly. 

This promptness and accuracy, taken 
in connection with liberal rates on bal- 
ances, mark a record in service that 
should be attractive to banks and bank- 
ers in all parts of the country. 

As the nature of the service varies 
with the requirements, the management 


will be pleased to take the matter up in 
detail, either in person or by mail. 


A RECORD IN PROFIT. 


Present safety and future profit. 

That policy is satisfactory to the 
management. In harmony with it, con- 
servatism has been practised near to 
the point of absolute safety. The con- 
servatism of the early years of the 
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bank, continued to date, is bringing its 
ever-increasing measure of annual 
profit. This profit is clearly shown in 
the subjoined table of net earnings, in- 
cluding dividends: 

MG a eadessicncckesedeu $332,175 


These figures make a record of profit 
which testify to the conservatism of the 
management and the adequacy of the 
service rendered. 


A RECORD IN CONSERVATISM. 


Intelligent conservatism. 

That has been the aim of the man- 
agement since the organization of the 
bank. 

It does not preclude the securing of 
new business in any honorable manner, 
provided the business is good. The 
means may even be somewhat aggres- 
sive, if safety is not sacrificed to greed. 

The doubling of deposits several times 
in five years, by strictly ethical means, 
is a good record in growth. 

What of the record in safety? 

In acquiring a knowledge of facts 
upon which to base its judgment, the 
management is frankly progressive; 
but, in acting upon any showing of 
fact, it is as prudent as the most cau- 
tious. Such intelligent conservatism has 
permitted the bank to do a rapidly- 
growing business with a minimum of 
loss. During the past year the total 
loss on account of bad paper and over- 
drafts was less than two _ ten-thou- 
sandths of one per-cent. of tne amount 
loaned. As that was an average year, 
this may be accepted as an average 
loss rate. It is submitted as a gratify- 
ing record in conservatism. 

This conservatism has cost the bank 
much business which it might well have 
been expected to accept, but has so 
strengthened its position that the man- 
agement is enabled to say that no de- 
positor has ever been refused a loan for 
lack of funds. 





The VanNorden Trust Co. and the Nine- 
teenth Ward Bank of New York use this 
calendar in advertising their offer to 
pay interest from Oct. 1 on deposits 

‘-made-on-or before Oct. 5. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING. 


NE of the most striking series 
of post cards for the adver- 
tising of safe deposit vaults 

that has reached this department 
comes from the Union Safe Depos- 
it Company of Pittsburgh. The 
cards, which are exceedingly well 
executed, form a series of five. 


No. 1 is sent to those who are 
leaving town for the summer and 
is illustrated with cuts of a steam- 
er leaving port and a train of cars 
under way, with some appropriate 
wording, headed “Leave Your Val- 
uables Behind.” 

No. 2 is sent to prospective 
brides and is designed to admon- 
ish the newly-wed to leave their 
wedding gifts in a safe place dur- 
ing their honeymoon. 

No. 3 is sent to parties whose 
residence or store has been robbed 
and calls attention to the burglar- 
proof qualities of the company’s 
vaults. 

No. 4 is designed for those who 
have suffered loss from fire and by 
appropriate illustrations points out 
a sure protection against catastro- 
phies of this kind. ; 

No. 5 is a card which is distrib- 
uted over the counter at the office 
and in a general way advertises the 
safety of the company’s vaults. 

The cards have been successful 
in attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion to the company and were pre- 
pared under the supervision of Mr. 
William A. Carr, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The American National Bank of 
Indianapolis calls attention to the 
fine safe deposit facilities provid- 
ed in its new building by a folding 
post card illustrating the com- 
pany’s vaults and coupon rooms, on 
which appears the accompanying: 
miniature cut of the new bank 
building. A return card is  en- 
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Asafein the house 
affordsdoubtful pro- 
tection. It is rather 
a guide post to the 
up-to-date burglar. 

Absolute protec- 
tion for your papers 
and jewelry costs $5 
per year or more if 
you rent one of our 


RECENT NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING OF THE AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST 
COMPANY'S SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


closed, designed to facilitate a re- worded and attractively displayed. 

quest for rates and other partic- A group of them is reproduced 
herewith for the benefit of the 
readers of this department. 





JONTROLLED by local inter- 
ests and managed by local 
men, this bank stands for the 

development of the commercial inter- 

ests of Boston and New England. 

To individuals, firms, and corpora- 

s ‘ = tions engaged in legitimate productive 

Among the consistent safe de cammeaias © ane aniay tenes 

posit advertising which has recent- consisteat with approved banking 
ly appeared in the daily press there methods. 


is none better than that of the The First National Bank 
American Security & Trust Com- 202 Devonshire Street 
pany of Washington, D. C., the 

work of Mr. C. A. Aspinwall, ad- 


vertising manager for that com- +,,. First National Bank of Boston is willing 
pany. These ads are carefully to help all legitimate business interests. 
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BANK EMBLEMS. 


NOTHER series of bank em- 
blems is reproduced here- 
with, following those which 

have previously appeared in this 
department. Nearly every bank 
nowadays sees the necessity of 
some distinctive emblem or method 
of presenting its name, which will 
impress itself more emphatically 
than cold type upon the minds of 
those who see it. Some of these 
emblems rely entirely upon their 
boldness. Others show the result 


of a good deal of ingenuity in their 
design and skill in their produc- 
tion. 

A Colonial soldier appears, usu- 
ally in two colors, in all the public- 
ity of the Colonial Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia. This cut is the de- 
sign of Percival K. Frowert, man- 
ager of the company’s publicity. 


The Commonwealth National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, uses an 
emblem in which the star is a con- 
spicuous feature. Quoting from 
President E. M. Turner of the 
bank: 


The significance of this name and 
emblem is found in the purpose of the 


officers and directors that this bank 
should typify in its character and pol- 
icy some of the distinctive attributes 
of the, great Commonwealth with whose 
interests and fortune it has joined its 
own, and in whose commercial suprem- 
acy it has a common share. 


In a word, that its character for 
solidity, integrity and conservatism 
should be as broad-based and endur- 
ing as the foundations upom which the 
greatness of Texas is builded, and that 
its policy for progressiveness, liberal- 
ity and courtesy should partake of 
something of the breadth of her vast 
domain and generous spirit. 


The Fourth National Bank of 
Atlanta uses a design built up on 
the numeral representing its name. 


The National Deposit Bank of 
Philadelphia uses a shield bearing 


the initials N. D. B. surmounted 
by inkwell and pen. 
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A PAIR OFFER. p 
THE PEOPLE'S BANK will take care of your money (, 

for you, safeguard it from all harm, return it to you any 
time you wish and, what is more, will pay you for the priv- IN SEWIGKLEY VALLEY 
we ot taking care of it if it is left with us for six months y From the verandas of Oliver. Place homes. 
Now ait shines Sele i i: ci Mie cata ale tal 4 a charming vistas will be obtained, for it is the 
Bring it on and try it. 3 center of an amphitheater the sides of which 
FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST. a are beautiful terraces and hills crowned with stately 
President, Henry M.Lesrer. Secretary, Aueneo L.Aanmerr. homes. From .the very outset, persons’ building 
USTEES. “ homes in Oliver Place will have the advantages of 
1 Fincnnorr: eas AS Ren * highly developed fesidential environs. By compari- 
tensor TEARNS. son with the prices asked for neighboring properties 
OER at sees once oro aaa | in the exclusive Sewickley Valley, the prices asked 
Yt aif Scrap fem . Boman Wick for lots in Oliver Place aré very reasonable—$g,000 
and upwards. Some lots are as latge as 200x390 feet. 
All improvements have been made—macadam streets, 
maple trees, cement sidewalks, sewers, water and gas. 


Write or ask for beautiful little booklct describing Oliver 
Piace—troe to interosied people. Please mention The Gazette 
imes 


REALESTATE-TRUSF-G9 
©F PITTSBURGH 


EXCLUSIVE AGENT 


“The Square Deal” 


S a phrase which ss , 5 
popular nowadays. Each interest period 


We apply it to of your special in- 
Bankinz Methods terest account is an 


Home Trust Company extra pay day. 
of Now York People become rich 


20-22-24 Vessy Street by spending less than 


aT they make; accounts 
invited by 
| NATIONAL BANK GOHOES 


ONEIDA AND REMSEN STS. 


Your bank should be 
strong financially, conserv- 
atively - progressively 
managed, accommodating 
and accessible. 

The seven million dollars 
capital and surplus of 
the Old Colony Trust 


Company guarantees its BEGIN NOW 


ge £ ae s moment the 
ie conservatism of its | antage of saving part 
management is reflected why present mae 
by the position it occupies | ving—epending a 

in the banking field. te cave. All’you place with 
The accessibility and con- Ba shaw 

venience of its two offices 


is apparent. 


; 
& 
i 


Hi 
i 


All| 


ue 
(ie 


Old Colony Trust Co. "PENOBSCOT BUILDING : 


“Ames Building 52 Temple Place 


FROM CURRENT NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
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The Exchange National Bank 


of Spokane makes use of the em- 


blem reproduced herewith, which 
explains itself. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


oo the best copy. 
Being satisfied with medi- 
ocre advertising never brought 
returns that paid. 

Advertising that is good for to- 
day may not suit conditions to- 
morrow. 

Cultivate the habit of issuing the 
best. 

Put a little extra time and 
thought on the production of copy. 
and see to it that the campaign is 
based on a definite plan. 

The best copy is none too good. 


—-The Bank Advertiser. 


BANKING PUBLICITY NOTES. 


NE of the publicity plans 


adopted by the Century 

Banking Company, of Jack- 
son, Miss., was an essay contest 
open to students of the public 
schools of Jackson, the subject be- 
ing “Why Deposit with the Cen- 
tury Banking Co.?” The prizes 
offered were the choice of a season 
baseball ticket, a season pass to the 
local theatre matinees, a trip to the 
Jamestown Exposition, or an in- 


come of five cents per week during 
the life of the successful contest- 
ant. A second prize of $10 in gold 
was also offered. V. Otis Robert- 
son, president of the company, is a 
young man who believes in encour- 
aging young people. His company 
is managed by young men and the 
contest is typical of the methods 
adopted for bringing the Century 
Banking Company into prominence 
locally. 


The Colonial Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia has recently issued a fold- 
er on “Saving,” giving some vigor- 
ous advice on this subject. It is 
illustrated with some appropriate 
cuts, among which the company’s 
“Colonial Soldier” with his key ap- 
pears conspicuously. 


A striking and unique folder was 
issued recently by the Union Bank 
and Trust Co. of Helena, Mont., 
giving the company’s condensed 
statement of condition. 


A notably handsome booklet has 
been issued recently by the Fourth 
Street National Bank of Philadel- 
phia. Each of the pages, which 
are of large size, is embellished by 
a half-tone reproduction of an in- 
terior view in the bank, with ap- 
propriate wording, in colors. A 
unique feature of the text of the 
book is a list of one hundred for- 
eign countries in which the bank 
has direct correspondents. The 
cover of the book bears an em- 
bossed reproduction of the entrance 
to the bank and _ typographically 
the publication is a model of excel- 
lence. 


“Ye Story of ye Oldest Bank in 
America” is again presented in a 
little pamphlet from the press of 
Robert Grier Cooke. (Our readers 
necd not be told that this refers 
to the Bank of North America. 
Philadelphia. No bank has a his- 
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tory of greater interest and this 
pamphlet presents it in a very at- 
tractive manner, with marginal il- 
lustrations of the old board room 
clock, the old London Coffee 
House, an old note of the bank 
and the successive buildings which 
the bank has occupied. 


The American National Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn., sends out blot- 
ters monthly on which are printed 
the calendar of the current month 
and appropriate advertising matter 
in addition to attractive cuts in 
three-color work. 


The New Rochelle (N. Y.) Trust 
Co. uses a monthly memorandum 
book with a blank page for each 
day of the month, a calendar for 
the year and appropriate advertis- 
ing. These little books are en- 
closed with the customers’ pass 
books each month when they are 


written up and make a very de- 
sirable reminder of the bank. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia sends 
out a private mailing card bearing 
a reproduction of its handsome 


ARE YOU PLAYING 
THE GAME TO WIN? 


Is cach move carrying you up towards success or down 
towards failure? Stop and think and remember that 
while some inherit property and others secure it by a 
stroke of luck, one sure way to acquire a competency is by 
the habit of systematically depositing your money under 
our liberal interest plan. Play a winning game, “Move 
right” to the 
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new building on King street, To- 
ronto. 


A recent form of publicity is an 
imitation mortgage deed backed in 
fac simile, ““From Mellon National 
Bank of Pittsburgh to Any Invest- 
or,” and giving a reproduction of 
the volume and page of the regis- 
try and the amount of the record- 
er’s fee. On opening the “deed” 
appears the title of a pamphlet, 
“Bond or Mortgage, Which?’—a 
candid discussion of the compara- 
tive advantages of the two popular 
forms of investment. The booklet 
is copyrighted by the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, and, like all recent 
publicity of this | institution, is 
most excellent in form and text. 


In this issue is reproduced a 
half page newspaper ad of the 
Manufacturers National Bank of 
Troy (N. Y.), the idea being that 
of Mr. Bert E. Lyon, manager of 
the bank’s publicity department. 
The ad is a modification of a very 
successful private mailing card in 
colors, which the bank sent out re- 
cently. 


MANUFACTURERS . | 
NATIONAL BANK” 


OPEN SATURDAY NIGHTS 6 TO 9 
EXCEPT HOLIDAYS 


TROY, N. ¥. 


A UNIQUE HALF-PAGE NEWSPAPER AD FROM A TROY PAPER. 





City Trust Co. 


50 State Street, Boston 
Bunker Hill Branch, City Sq., Charlestown 


Capital and Surplus, $4,000,000 
Deposits over - $20,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Estates Administered Acts as Executor and Trustee 


OFFICERS 

PHILIP STOCKTON .. . . President GEORGE 8. MUMFORD . . . Secretary 
CHARLES F. ADAMS... . 2d Vice-Pres’t GEORGE W. GRANT. . . . Treasurer 
ARTHUR ADAMS... . Vice-Pres’t CHARLES P. BLINN, Jr. . Ass’t Treas. 

FRANK C. NICHOLS ... . . Ass’t Treas. 

S. PARKMAN SHAW, Jr.. . . . Ass’t Sec’y 

PERCY D. HAUGHTON .. . . Ass’t Secy 

BUNKER HILL BRANCH: FRED K. BROWN, Manager 


DIRECTORS 


Charles F. Adams, 2d George A. Draper Gardiner M. Lane Philip Stockton 

Orlando H. Alford William F. Draper Arthur Lyman Charles A. Stone 

F. Lothrop Ames Wilmot R. Evans Maxwell Norman Galen L. Stone 

John S. Bartlett Frederick P. Fish R.T. Paine, 2d Nathaniel Thayer 

Charles E. Cotting Robert F. Herrick Andrew W. Preston Henry O. Underwood 

Alvah Crocker Francis L. Higginson Richard S. Russell W. Seward Webb 

Livingston Cushing Henry C. Jackson Quincy A. Shaw, Jr. Sidney W. Winslow 
George E. Keith Howard Stockton 





LEE, HIGGINSON 
& CO. 


44 State Street, Boston’ 


Letters of Credit 


Bonds for Investment 


Foreign Exchange 


MEMBERS 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and PHILADELPHIA 


STOCK EXCHANGES 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS | 


PROMOTIONS AT THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 
,% a recent meeting of the board of directors of the Merchants’ Na- 


tional Bar “% Zoheth S. Freeman, who has been cashier since the 
spring of 1906, was elected an additional vice-president, and 
Joseph Byrne, heretofore assistant cashier of the National Bank of Com- 
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ZOHETH S. FREEMAN, 
Vice-President Merchants’ National Bank, New York. 
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merce, was elected cashier, to fill the vacancy created by Mr. Freeman’s 
promotion. 

The election of Mr. Freeman to the vice-presidency of one among 
the oldest and staunchest banks in the city, after less than two years’ 
service in the institution, is a marked recognition of the executive ability 
he has shown. It must not be inferred that the period named marks the 
limit of his banking experience. Before entering the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank Mr. Freeman was for many years associated with the Han- 
over National Bank—-one of the largest in the city—where he was en- 
trusted with the charge of the credit department, a post calling for the 
keenest discrimination. It was well understood at the time of his appoint- 


ve _— 


JOSEPH BYRNE, JR., 
Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, New York. 


ment as cashier of the Merchants’ National that the selection was a wise 
one, and his promotion to the vice-presidency is regarded with equal 
satisfaction in city banking circles and among the bank’s patrons. 

Joseph Byrne, Jr., who suceeceds Mr. Freeman as cashier, has been 
with the National Bank of Commerce in New York for twenty-four years, 
acquiring in the various departments and as assistant cashier an experi- 
ence that admirably equips him for his new post. The employees of the 
National Bank of Commerce presented him with a fine silver service on 
his retirement. 

The Merchants’ National Bank is over a hundred years old, having 
commenced business as a state bank in 1803. Its capital is $2,000,000; 
surplus and profits, $1,500,000, and deposits, $20,000,000. The full 
staff of officers follows: President, Robert M. Gallaway; vice-presidents, 
Elbert A. Brinckerhoff and Zoheth S. Freeman; cashier, Joseph Byrne, 
Jr.; assistant cashiers, Albert S. Cox and O. E. Paynter. 





New York, November 2, 1907. 


A Panic Swepr Over tHe Banxtne Fietp during the past month 
which for a while threatened to sweep down every barrier of confi- 
dence. In some of its features this panic has no parallel in the 
previous history of the country. While its advent was unexpected, there 
were indications of the coming storm for some time before it swept down 
upon our banking interests. During the first half of ‘the month there were 
continuous declines in the stock market, new low records in prices being 
made day after day. The stock market of Saturday, Octeber 12, was 
described by market reviewers as “demoralized” and that of the Monday 
following as “nervous and gloomy” at the opening. 

There was talk on that day of an organized pool of bankers to sup- 
port the market, but it proved to be mere idle rumor. F. Augustus 
Heinze, however, did engineer a corner in a “curb” stock, United Cop- 
per, and forced the price from 39 to 60. That was on October 14 and 
on the following day the price dropped to 36. The sequel of this cor- 
ner was the suspension of the firm of Otto Heinze & Co. by the stock 
exchange on October 17, and the resignation of F. Augustus Heinze from 
the presidency of the Mercantile National Bank of New York. This 
was the beginning of the upheaval which for a week made the financial 
situation very alarming. 

The Mercantile Bank was controlled by the Heinze interests and when 
it became known that Mr. Heinze was in an embarrased position, the 
New York Clearing House Committee made a prompt examination of 
the bank, and the resignations of the directors were put in the commit- 
tee’s hands. 

Only brief reference can be made here to the succeeding events which 
were crowded into a single week. Not only F. A. Heinze withdrew from 
his banking connections, but Charles W. Morse, whom report has fre- 
quently made an ally of Mr. Heinze in various operations or interests, 
also retired as director in a number of institutions. Mr. Morse was con- 
nected with the National Bank of North America and the New Amster- 
dam National Bank, as well as with others. O. F. and Edward R. 
Thomas were also directors in several institutions and they were elimi- 
nated along with the Morse interests. 

An important meeting of bankers was held at the clearing house on 
Sunday, October 20, and a find of $10,000,000 was pledged by a num- 
ber of banks to aid banks to meet the demand of their depositors. 
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On Monday, October 21, came the announcement that Charles T. 
Barney had resigned as president of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
the third largest trust company in New York. Mr. Barney, it was un- 
derstood, was interested in some of Mr. Morse’s operations and a run 
was started on the trust company. The National Bank of Commerce 
gave notice on the same day that it would stop clearing for the trust 
company. It was reported that a conferenee of leading bankers and 
financiers was held that eyening and $15,000,000 pledged to protect the 
company, but the report was denicd the following day when the com- 
pany, after paying out $8,000,000 to the depositors, closed its doors. 

A run was started upon the Trust Company of America on the same 
day, and for a week it withstood one of the heaviest runs ever known 
until the scare was over. On October 23d the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company and allied concerns went in receivers’ hands 
and the Pittsburgh stock exchange closed its doors temporarily. By this 
time money had reached 125 per cent. on call in New York and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury then announced that he would deposit $25,000,- 
000 of Government money in the New York banks. The tenseness of 
the situation may be judged from the fact that the clearing-house com- 
mittee announced that “owing to the heavy liquidation of stocks, neces- 
sitating an unnecesary sacrifice of values, it has requested that the stock 
exchange suspend its operation for the present.” 

Qn October 24 the Hamilton Bank and the Twelfth Ward Bank, 
both uptown institutions, suspended, while the Empire City Savings Bank 
enforced the 60-day notification clause covering the withdrawal of deposits. 
J. P. Morgan and other bankers, to relieve the money situation, formed 
a pool to lend $25,000,000 of money at the stock exchange at 10 per 
cent. On the same day a run was started on the Lincoln Trust Company. 

On October 25 the wave of panic swept over to Brooklyn and the 
First National Bank of Brooklyn, the Williamsburg Trust Company, 
the Jenkins Trust Company, the Borough Bank of Brooklyn, and the 
International Trust Company of New York, suspended. The United 
States Exchange Bank, of Harlem, also closed. A run also began on the 
Harlem Savings Bank and other savings institutions. A meeting of the 
savings banks was held and it was decided that 60 days’ notice should 
be required from all depositors whe desired to withdraw their deposits. 

On Saturday, October 26, clearing house association adopted another 
measure of relief and authorized the issue of clearing-house certificates 
to the extent of 75 per cent. of the value of the collateral pledged. It is 
fourteen years since such a step to allay a panic has been found neces- 
sary, the last previous issue of clearing-house certificates having been 
made in 1893. At this time certificates were issued not only in New 
York, but in Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore and Pittsburgh. Other 
cities than New York also employed this device with good effect last 
month. 

The panic reached its climax in the week ended October 26 and since 
that time there has been a dying down of the excitement and a gradual 
improvement. There is, however, no certainty that a rapid recovery im 
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either values or confidence is to follow immediately. Such a shaking up 
as has occurred in the last few weeks is not soon forgotten nor the dam- 
age occasioned readily repaired. 

As to the causes which produced the rude awakening, they must be 
apparent to even the casual observer. For more than a decade the coun- 
try has been experiencing a prosperity and a rapid development of wealth 
for which there has been no parallel in previous times. With presperity 
has come extravagance, recklessness and to a considerable extent de- 
moralization. Prosperity has been in a debauch and the time was bound 
to come when it must come out of it and enter once more a condition of 
sobricty. js 

It may be that the many disclosures of the excesses of high finance 
hastened the event, but the returrs to sanity and moral sense was inevit- 
able, while the longer delayed the more severe was sure to be the penalty. 

The bank runs and failures, the meetings of prominent bankers and 
their plens for averting disaster, the scarcity of money, and the various 
phases of the panic, made up about all there was in the financial situa- 
tion Jast month. The business of the country went on about the same as 
usual, but here and there giving evidence of curtailment in activity or in 
demand for consumption, which leaves no doubt that the future develop- 
ment of business will be at a slower pace than in the recent past. 

The issue of clearing-house certificates in New York and other cities 
recalls the former periods when such issues were made. Only four times 


was this expedient employed to prevent the spread of disaster among 
banking institutions, prior to last month’s action. Certificates were used 
in the panics of 1873, 1884, 1890 and 1893. The issues during those 
periods are shown in the accompanying table: 


18°3—New York $26.565,000 
1873— Philadelphia si - 6.785.000 
1884—New York - = 24,915,000 
1890—New York Largest amount outstanding... 15,205,000 
1890—Boston ‘ = - ion 5,065,000 
1890—Philadelphia “ re 8,870,000 
1893—New York .... ‘ . ae 38,280,000 
1893— Boston —_ 11,445,000 
1893—Philadelphia 7 aes 10,965,000 
1893—Baltimore..............6 Sodossece eee 1,475,000 
1893—Pittsburgh an 987,000 


The largest issue by the New York banks was in 1893, when there 
were outstanding at one time more than $38,000,000, about September 1. 
The first certificates were issued on June 21 and the last was returned on 
November 1. 

In the 1884 panic, which started in with the Grant & Ward failure, 
and the suspension of the Marine National and the Metropolitan National 
Banks, the New York Clearing-House banks had suffered a serious drain 
upon their reserves, which fell from $111,000,000 on February 9 to $67,- 
000.000 on May 24—a loss of $44,000,000, or 40 per cent. The deposits 
fell from $363,000,000 on February 16 to $296,000,000 on May 24 and 
to $280,000,000 on June 21—an extreme fall of $83,000,000, or over 
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20 per cent. The banks reported a deficit of $7,000,000 in May, but by 
the close of the year they held a surplus of $40,000,000, the reserves 
having increased to $335,000,000. 

The 1890 panic was ushered in by the Baring failure in November. 
The entire year had been one of money trouble and the bank reserves 
were most of the time very near the deficit line. Between September 
27 and December 6 the banks lost atout $24,000,000 in reserves, while 
the decrease in deposits during the same time was about $36,000,000, or 
about 9 per cent. 

The year 1893 brought a culmination of the difficulties which the 
silver policies of the Government had created and fostered. The banks 
passed through a crisis as severe as they ever experienced. In the space 
of a few months the Reading, the Erie, the Northern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific and the Atchison railways all went into the hands of receivers. 
As for the New York banks, they saw their reserves fall from $145,000,- 
000 in January to $76,000,000 in August--a loss of $69,000,000, or 
almost 50 per cent., while their deposits decreased from $495,000,000 
to $370,000,000—a loss of $125,000,000, or 25 per cent. A surplus re- 
serve of $23,000,000 at the close of January gave place to a deficit of 
$16,000,000 by the middle of August. 

A most remarkable recovery, however, occurred in the latter part of 
1893, the reserves increasing $131,000,000 in about four months and the 
deposits about the same amount. The conditions of business, however, 
may be inferred from the fact that loans in the last four months of the 
year increased only about $6,000,000. 

As to the situation this year, the banks apparently have not been in 
as sore straits as during previous panic periods. The total reserves on 
October 26 were only $39,000,000 less than they were last May when the 
amount of cash held was the largest reported during the year. The 
deposits were at their highest point on June 1 last—$1,128,000,000— 
and on October 26 they were $1,023,000,000—-a decrease of $105,000,- 
000, or less than 10 per cent. About $18,000,000 of cash went out of 
the banks since September 21 and about $33,000,000 of deposits were 
retired. 

The comparative table opposite shows the deposits of the larger banks 
on the dates mentioned. 

Five of the banks reported larger deposits on October 26 than on 
June 1 last. The Chemical gained $6,500,000, the Fourth National $1,- 
100,000, the First National $13,000,000, and the Citizens Central and 
the Importers and Traders less than $1,000,000 each. The banks show- 
ing the largest losses since June 1 are: The National City, $6,000,000; the 
National Bank of Commerce, $29,000,000; the Mercantile National, $9.- 
000,000; the National Bank of North America, $7,000,000; the Hanover 
National, $5,000,000, and the National Park, $15,000,0000. The most 
important changes since September 21st are: Chemical, increase, $3.- 
000,000; Bank of Commerce, decrease, $10,000,000; Mercantile, de- 
crease, $6,000,000; Bank of North America, decrease, $6,000,000; 
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June 1, 1507 Sept. 21, 1907 Oct. 26. 1907 





Bank of N, Y. N. B. A. $16,603,000 $15,109,000 $15,138,000 
Bank of Manhattan Co............. | 29,500, "C00 26,722,000 26,750,000 
Merchants’ National 17,731.000 17,714,100 5,663,000 
Mechanics’ National............... | 22° 128,UL0 19,329,000 19,385,400 
Bank of America } 24,310,200 20,323,900 é 
National City ones és 144,792,600 
Chemical! National 28,623.6C0 
Mechanics & Traders’......... ..... 19,760,000 
American Exchange National 22,199.600 
National Bank of Commerce 182,325,200 
Mercantile NattonaT 15,243,600 
National Bank of North America . 15,261, "900 

anover National... 69,705,300 


19.495,( 00 
Corn Exchange... x 228,06 
Importers and Traders’ .... ae 21,910, 23, “080, "000 
National Park ees 88, “518. 00:0 §1,065,000 73, "488, a4 
Fourtlr National 1 The 19. 421,500 19,027,300 20.564.000 
First National we 75.455,C00 80,041,000 88,649,700 
Irving National Exchange.. salt 15,691,400 14,740,000 13,659,600 
Chase National sea 56,927,000 54,667,700 54,671,200 
Seaboard National... ---| ** 19,887,000 17,995,000 18,930,000 
15,983,000 15,492,000 15,011,000 





National Park, decrease, $7,000,000; First National, increase, $8,000,- 
000. 

The trust companies were subject to the heaviest runs, but there is no 
available data to determine to what extent their deposits were reduced 
since the financial disturbance began. 

At the close of the month the situation was much improved as com- 
pared with a week earlier, but the money question is still of widespread 
interest. It is almost impossible for a borrower to obtain accommoda- 
tions even on unquestioned security. The money of a good many peo- 
ple is locked up in banks that have closed their doors, or in savings 
banks, which refuse to pay any but small sums until after 60 days’ no- 
tice of intention to withdraw. 

Money on call was quoted at 25 per cent. on the last day of the month, 
although the closing rate was 4 per cent. Stock exchange houses were 
paying 15 per cent. for time loans to run ninety days, while mercantile 
paper is quoted at 10 per cent. with very little demand from lenders. 

Arrangements have been made to bring gold from abroad and a con- 
siderable amount will arrive in the course of a couple of weeks. But the 
high rates of interest ruling in the European centers will tend to check 
imports of the precious metal should the present strain be taken off. The 
Bank of England on the last day of the month advanced its rate of dis- 
count from 4 1-2 to 5 1-2 per cent., and the Bank of Belgium has also 
made its rate 5 1-2 per cent. The Imperial Bank of Germany had pre- 
viously advanced its rate from 5 1-2 to 6 1-2 per cent. The Bank of 
France, however, retained its rate of 3 1-2 per cent., although it was rep- 
resented that it would endeavor to restrain any gold movement from Paris 
to New York. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has suggested as a means of re- 
lieving the situation that the national banks which have not a bank-note 
circulation as large as their capital.warrants should inerease their circula- 
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tion, and some of the banks have taken steps in that direction. Still, the 
relief in that way can be only partial, as the present trouble is largely 
a deficiency of credit rather than of currency. 

The Government report on the crops issued on October 10 practically 
fixes the approximate yield for 1907. The corn yield is figured at 2,491,- 
000,000 bushels, or 435,000,000 bushels less than the 1906 crop. This 
year’s yield has been exceeded in only three other years: In 1905, 1902 
and 1899. ‘The wheat crop is estimated at 625,567,000 bushels, cr 110,- 
000,000 bushels less than in 1906. This is the smallest crop harvested 
in any year since 1897 with the exception of 1904 and 1900. It is 73,- 
000,C00 bushels larger than the 1904 crop. The crop of oats is 741,- 
521,000 bushels, or 220,000,000 bushels less than in 1906 and the small- 
est since 1901. The yield of the three crops yearly since 1901 has been 
as follows: 











WHEAT JORN OATS 





Bushels Bushels Bushels 





922,519,891 736.808, 724 

522,648,312 987,842,712 

2,244,176, 925 784,094.199 
4 
7 


748,460,218 1 
670,063,008 2 
637,821,834 2 
552,399,517 2 
692,979,489 2 

2 

» 


%.467.480,934 894,595,542 
707,893,410 950,216,197 
927,416,091 951,904,522 
491,715,000 741,521,000 


735,260,970 
625,467,000 


The possibility of 2 good demand for American wheat for the for- 
eign markets has been increased by the shortage of the wheat crop in 
Russia, which was not anticipated. 

Late in the month the United States Steel Corporation reported its 
earnings for the quarter ended September 30. The showing was very 
favorable as far as part results are concerned, the net earnings being 
nearly $5,700,000 larger than the corresponding quarter of 1906 and 
$12,500,000 more than in 1905. The balance, after paying dividends, 
interest, sinking funds, etc., was $19,911,000, or $2,000,000 less than in 
1906. 

The unfilled orders show a falling off of 1,200,000 tons as compared 
with June 30 and of 1,500,000 tons compared with September 30, 1906. 
The total is the smallest reported at the end of any quarter in two years. 


Unitep States STEEL Net EaRrnIines. 





1906 1907 


lst Quarter $23,025,896 $36,634,499 $39, 122,492 
2d Quarter | 30,395,116 40,125,083 45,503,705 
3d Quarter 31.240,582 28,114.62 43,804,285 
4th Quarter 35,278,688 41,744,964 
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Tue Money Markev.—Conditions developed in the local money mar- 
ket last month such as had not been experienced in many years before. 
The money situation for some time has been far from encouraging, and 
as the news of trouble among some of the banking institutions began to 
reach the public interest rates started upward. Call money reached 10 
per cent. on October 18, the highest rate up to that time. On October 22 
it advanced to 70 per cent., and on the following day to 125 per cent. For 
several days thereafter the rate reached 75@100 per cent., and then as 
the banking interests got the situation partly under control, there was 
9 gradual decline until the close of the month. The withdrawal of 
money from actual circulation has been very extensive, however, and 
money is scarce with borrowers finding great difficulty in obtaining ac- 
commodation at all. At the close of the month call money ruled at 
6@20 per cent., with the majority of loans at 20 per cent. Banks and 
trust companies were not in the market as lenders. Time money on Stock 
Exchange collateral is quoted nominally at 614@7 per cent. for sixty 
days, 614@7 per cent. for ninety days to six months, on good mixed col- 
lateral. For commercial paper there was no business and the rates 
nominally are 7 per cent. for sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receiv- 
able, 7 per cent. for first class four to six months’ single names, and 7 
per cent. and higher for good paper having the same length of time 
to run. 


Money Rates 1n New York Ciry. 
| Junei.| July 1. | Aug. 1. | Sepl.1.| Oct.1. | Nov. 1. 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per saan Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances | 134-244 | 6 —12 | 2 —38%| 24-4 4 —6 6 —20 
Call loans, banks and trust compa-| } 
TN cincisiasseshaiesconsediendisenas | 1%— 24— 24— 2%— 2%— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60) | 
ys. | 24-84% |4 —%/5 — 5 —\% | 5%—-6 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 
to 4 months 334—4 444-5 54— \% 6 -% 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | 
M— 4% | 4-7 (6 —% ede 


receivable, 60 to 90 days............ 5 —% | 5%— |}\6 — | _ 

Commercial paper, prime single | | 
names, 4 to 6 months. 5 54-6 6 —% | _ 

Commercial paper, | 
names, 4 to 6 months 5% 6 -6% 6%-—7 | 64-7 | _ 








Commercial Py aes endorsed bills 


New York Banxs.—-The changes reported by the New York Clear- 
ing-House banks during October only partially reveal the revulsion which 
occurred in that month. A condition which has rendered it expedient 
to suppress the publication of the statements of the individual banks is 
one that must have been serious indeed, yet wider fluctuations have oc- 
curred in bank figures than were shown in the four weeks ended Octo- 
ber 26. In that time deposits fell off $31,000,000 and loans only 
$12,000,000. The banks lost $12,000,000 legal tenders and $2,000,000 
specie, while the surplus reserve of $5,000,000 at the close of September 
gave place to a deficit of $1,000,000 on October 26. But it was in the 
week ended November 2 when changes almost without precedent oc- 
curred. Deposits were increased $28,000,000 and loans nearly $61,000.- 
000, while reserves were reduced $30,000,000, of which $20,000,000 


7 
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was in specie and $10,000,000 in legal tenders. 
creased to almost $39,000,000. 
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reserves still exceed 21 per cent. of the deposits. 


The deficit was in- 
Large as this deficit is, however, the 


New York City BANKs—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 





DATES. 


Loans. 


| 
Specie. r 


Legal 
tenders. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 


| Reserve. | 


| Cireula- 
tion, 





$69, 607, 200 $1,036,703,300 
5600) 1,026,047, BOC 
62;257,200| 1, 025,711,400 
58,283,700 1,023, 72,000) 


$2,648,075 
4,655,450 


48,194,000) 1,051, 766,900 *38,838,825 


#1. 33,300) 


$50,657,800 
51 001,800 
51.612.400 
51,398,300 
52,742,900 





* Deficit. 


Non-MEMBER BankS—NEw YorK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


Clearings. 


$1,784,941,400 
1,611,351,900 
1,815,268, 100 
2, 103,641,510 
1,650,364.¢00 





Loans and 


| Investments. 


Deposits. 








$114,006,400, $119,298,300 


114,765,900 
114,766,800 
110,776,700 

96,375,800 


120,925,800) 
121,221, 100 
115,632,900 

96,321,500 


Specie. 


$5,120,300 


5,219,300 
5,317,300 
4,813,000 


4,043,790) 


| Legal ten- 


der and 


bank notes. 


$6,541,400 


6,371,200) 


6,776,000 
6,450,100 





5,410,500) 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 

agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. ¥. 
Lanks. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 





$10,890,600) 
12,596,500: 
12,521.300 
11,032,800 
9,887,300 


$4,536,000 
4,504,200 
4,191,100 
4,262,200 
2,857,800 





* $2,736,275 
* 1,540,250 
1,499,575 
2,350,125 
1,€80,575 


* 
* 
* 








* Deficit. 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





MONTH. 


1905. 





Surplus 
Reserve. 





January 
February.. 
March.. 


December oe 


sgRAE SADE 
SESSSEES5 


2 


#2 


§ 
z 
Se 


35 
E 
cS] 
E 


eoyeryeeyervarn 
Soe 
Ezz 
SENSS 

ares 
HID a2 


zs 


5 
: 
5 


$ 
Ei 
ES 


é 


o 
=a 


8,634,700 


1906, 


1907, 





ll, 


- 


328385 





Surplus 
Reserve. 


$4,292,575 


5, 
10,367,400 
6,816,025 
12,055,750 
18,892,475 
2,869,400 
12,540,350 
3,049,775 | 
1,449,125 


127,625 
131,270 





Deposits. 


$981. 301, 100 





Surplus 
Reserve. 


$5,369,225 
12,634,100 

3,857,650 
13, 131-275 


8.756, 450 
5,646,575 
+38,838,825 





Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 


163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Boston BANKS. 


* 


Deficit. 





DATES. 


Loans, 


Deposits, 


| 
| Specie. 


Legal 
Tenders, 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 





Sept, 28...... 
t f 


-+ $189,076,000 
190, 


| 924. 


| 208,227,000 
214,777,000 
| 218, 339.000 
242,000 
222'059,000 





| $18,345,000 
| 17,946,000 
17,812,000 





$127,668,£C0 
163,712,400 
149,236,300 
178,547,000 
178,266,€00 
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PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 





: ir ke 
Loans. | Deposits. | Lawfut Money Circulation.| Clearinge. 
| 





oe seeeeees| $228,905,000 | $252, 195,000 $55,392,000 313,671,000 $130,397,700 

Oct. ecccccceccce 224.270,000 | 252,902,006 54,652,000 13,678,000 151,121,400 
eee 222,986,000 | 251 288,000 53,609,000 13,684,000 135,444,300 

= | 222,037,000 | 254,796,000 55.612,(00 13.741,000 151,860,100 

™ | 219,789,000 | 246,322,000 52,663,000 13,784,000 | 156,844,100 





Foreign Bankxs.—The Bank of England suffered a loss in gold of 
$27,000,000 last month, while France gained $3,000,000, Germany 
$14,000,000 and Russia nearly $15,000,000. The reserve of the Bank 
of England fell from 49.39 per cent. on October 17 to 47.21 per cent. on 
October 24 and to 39.91 per cent. on October 31. The gold holdings 
decreased $15,000,000 in the last week of October. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 








Sept. 1,1907. Oct. 1, 1907. = Nov. 1, 1907. 


Gold. “Gold. | Silver. | Gold. Silver, 








£37,668,457 £37,106,838 | . 
112,259,4¢0 110,871,606 
7 "000 8. Hey “000 
125, 469. 0CO 5. 235,000 
45,441,000} 11,729,000 
15,583,000 
} | 26,107,000 
Netherlands . 6, 040: 300 | 6,793,300 
Nat. Belgium...... : ‘606, } 8.119, 333 | 3,143,333 
4,219,000 ween 4,248,000 | 4,245,' 00 


£412,504,304 | £108,043,133| £ 408,075,077 | £101,927,783| £411 588,655 | £100,456,467 
| 























Foreign Excuance.—-The market for sterling became demoralized 
as the money situation here developed conditions of panic. During the 
week beginning October 21 rates dropped furiously and large gold 
engagements were promptly made. Arrangements were made for the 
shipment of $24,000,000 gold from Europe, and this, with advances in the 
rates of discount of the Bank of England, caused sterling to advance at 
the close of the menth. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


BANKERS’ STERLING. Cabl Prime | Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. — 7 a wanafere commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. Sight, . Long. 60 ) days. 














4.8240 @ 4.82 250 4.8580 @ 4.8600 4.8680 @ 4.8690 | 4.817% @ 4.82 
4.8235 @ 4.8240 | 4.8625 @ 4.8630 | +.3685 @ 4.8690 | 4.8246 @ 4.8244 
4.8210 @ 4.8215 | 4.8600 @ 4.8610 | 4.8675 @ 4.8680 | 4.82 @ 4.82 4g 
4.7775 @ 4.7825 | 4.8225 @ 4.8250 | 4.83825 @ 4.8350 | 4.7634 @ 4.77 
4.8100 @ 4.8150 | 4.8650 @ 4.8700 | 4.8800 @ 4.8850 | 4.78 @ 4.7834 | 





Money Rates Aproap.—The prospect of a heavy drain of gold to 
New York has caused an increase in rates at the principal European 
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ForeEIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF EacH MonrTsH. 





July 1, k Aug. 1. Sept. 1. Oct. 1. Nov. 1 


[1.820 34) 4.815 4.79 4 
Ky ot 


Commercial long § 23 6 | 4.82 4| 4.8134— 2 4. 76%4— vA 
" Docu’tary for paym’t. rit $4 — 3% | 4. : 4 | 4.8114 iJ 
Paris—Cable transférs .......... 5,1644—155¢ | 5.1554 5.16 5.16% 5 sire 
- Bankers’ 60 days.........| ! 5.20 —19 | 5.198 | 5.208 0) 5. - f ms 

- Bankers’ sight...........| i 5.1874— 5.1614 | 5.167 5. 5.2 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 5. 1674— | 5,16 | 5. 5%) 5. 5 5.214~ 16 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days........ : 4 g 4 | | 4 934— %4 
= Bankers’ sight 95 : 95,3, | §¢ i 94% 944— % 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.... B b 4\ 405 402,— 3% 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 334—27 | 268 | 264— %&% 
Italian lire—sight (5.1 | 3.15 y—— 15 | 5.1554— 5.155¢- 5.164%4— 4 





centers. The Bank of Germany on October 29 advanced its rate of 
discount from 514 to 614 per cent., the highest rate in a number of years 
excepting for a short time in December and January last, when 7 per 
ager was the rate. The Bank of England advanced its rate from 414 
o 51% per cent. on October 31, or to within 14 per cent. of its high rate. 
aacmen of sixty to ninety- day bills in London at the close of the 
month were 6@614 per cent., against 4 per cent. a moult ago. The open 
- market rate at Paris was 354 per cent., against 35g@334 per cent. a 
month ago, end at Berlin and Frankfort 6 per an, against 5@51% per 
cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


sate 31, 1907.| Aug. 31, 1907. Sept. 30, 1967., Oct. 31, 1907, 








Circulation (exc. b’k post bills)......... -| £29, 923,000 | £29,175.000 | £29,920,000 | £29,346,000 
ge SS __ Seer ea nee 3,665 7,618,000 8,620,000 7,286,000 
a, REPRO i 4,864,000 43,783,000 44,853,000 
Government securities........... i odneane 5 14,574,000 14,336,000 14,336,000 
Other securities 31,080,000 34,841,000 

36 26,944,000 25,637 20,834,000 
37,668,457 4 31.727 ,252 

. ; 39.91% 


: 5s 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... 3; 825, 
Price of silver per ounce § -_ a. 27,5 








Sitver.—Until October 19 there was an uninterrupted decline in the 
silver market in London, the price dropping from 31 3-16d. to 27 11-16d. 
There was a subsequent recovery to 2814d., followed by a decline to 
27 7-16d. on October 30. The final price for the month was 27 9-16d., 
a net decline of 354d. 


MontTuiy RANGE OF SILVER IN LoNDON—1905, 1906, 1907. 





| 1905. | 1906, | 1907. | 1905. 1906, 1907. 
MONTH. |—— 7 : | Monta. 5 — 
High) Low. ee High Low. .| High| Low.| High| Low. 














January..| 2836 | 27% aot | 2H 3 | oats 314 Lelie cases 
February 285 | 27 30t8 
March....| 2743 | 2548 Bose Be 

E- Bing ss! 


| 2ife 3 | Blig | \Novemb’ t) 30 
+| 27 | Bl ge | | 3lyy ||Decemb’r| 30¥, 
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FoREIGN AND DoMEsTIC CoIN AND BULLION—QuoOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. 


Sovereigns $4.88 Mexican doubloons............ $15.50 $15.65 
Bank of England notes........ 4.85 4.88 Mexican 20 pesos 19.50 19.65 
Twenty francs............. seoce. Gan 3.91 Ten guilders 3.95 4.00 
I WI ie ce ccccsescnses » = a Mexican dollars....... peaenwae 46% 52% 
Twenty-five pesetas . ‘ Peruvian soles.......... = 46% ~~ =««.45 
Spanish doubloons 15.2 15. Chilian pesos, 464% «45 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 27,4¢c. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 593g @ 60%c. Fine silver (Government 
assay),59}44@6le. The official price was 593¢c. 

Nationar Bank Circutation.—The volume of national bank circu- 
lation was increased nearly $6,000,000 in October, and more than $7,000,- 
000 of Government bonds were deposited to secure circulation. The 
effort of the Comptroller of the Currency to encourage the increase of 
circulation probably has not yet shown its full effect. The result of the 
action of the Secretary of the Treasury in depositing public money in 
the national banks is seen in an increase of $65,000,000 in the amount 
of bonds deposited to secure public funds. This increase is entirely rep- 
resented in the increase in state, city and railroad bonds. There is now 
nearly $143,000,000 of these securities on deposit to secure Government 
deposits. 

NATIONAL BANK CrouLaTioN. 


July 31, 1907. Aug. 31, 1907, Sept. 30, 1907. Oct. 31, 1907. 





Total amount outstanding sees $603,395,886 $604,056, 321 $603,987,114 - $609.980,466 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds 555,023,290 556,945,887 556,101,829 562.727,614 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 48,372,596 47,110, 434 47,885,785 47,252,852 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 12,500 12,500 500 
Four per cents, of 1925..............000. $482,900 8,513,900 517,$ -f 
Three per cents. of 1908-1918. 4,882,620 5.177,3°0 5.544, 88 6, 473. ‘080 
Two per cents. of 1930 528,376,950 528,841,550 528,752,100 532,543,550 
Panama Canal 2 per cents...... 16,827,580 16,774,380 16. 809,320 17,245,380 


Total $558,582,550 | $559.319,710| $559,624,7€0 $566,994,910 


The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
4 per cents. of 1925, $6,625,750; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $8,641,7(0: 2 per cents. of 1930, $€5,- 
996,550; Panama Canal 2 per cents. $12,427,800; District of Columbia 3.65’ « 1924, $1 274,000; 
Hawaiian Islands ponds, $2,017,000; Philippine loan, — 989, 000; state, city and railroad bonds, 
$142,889,822; Porto Rico, $780,000; a total of $249,641,622 


GoveRNMENT REVENUES AND DispuRsEMENTs.—The United States 
Treasury reports a small surplus for the month of October, less than 
$500,000, reducing the deficit for we current fiscal year to $3,935,375. 
In October last year the surplus was $2,600,000 and since July 1, 1906, 
$6,500,000. The total revenues in October were nearly £9,000,000 larger 
than in the same month last vear, but the expenditures increased nearly 
2. 000,000. In the four menths of the fiscal year receipts increased 

$7,500,000 and expenditures $20,000,000. 


Unirep Srates Treasury Recerprs AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES, 
October, Since Octo! er, Since 
. Source. 1907. July 1, 1907. Source. 1907, Julu 1, 1907. 
Customs...... Siiecion . $28,158,650 #112.315,707 | Civil and mis.......... 314,887 3 
Internal revenue 25,005,856 92,371,925 
Miscellaneous 5,868,739 1€,911,843 


Poonons hapinbmwmaviaaede 
é Public works... 
Total. ...0.0.+ se-0e $59,028.215 3$224,590,475 ere 


Excess of receipts. — $483,8°8  *$3,935,375 Total $58,544,357 $228, 334, 850 
*Excess of expenditures. 
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Unitep States Pusiic Desr.—The most important feature of the 
public debt statement for October is an increase of nearly $28,000,000 
in gold certificates issued. Since July 1 $70,000,000 of these certificates 
have been issued, the total amount now reaching nearly $750,000,000. 
The aggregate debt is %2,492,000,000, of which nearly one-half, or 
$1,225,000,000, consists of certificates and Treasury notes. The net cash 
in the Treasury is $387,000,000, a decrease of ¥2,000,000 for the month, 
and the net debt less cash in the Treasury is $879,000,000, an increase 
of $1,000,000. 


Unirep States Pusiic Dest. 


Oct. 1, 1907. 
| 


|Aug. 1, 1907. Sept. 1, 1007. Nov. 1, 1907. 


{nterest-bearing debt: 
Consols of 1930, 2 per cent 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 
Loan of 1908-1918, 3 per cent 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent.} 


| | $616.2 
| 118, 489. 900 
63,945,460 
30,000,000 


3858 685,510 | 
3,563, 135 | 


346,734,298 
47,428,404 
863,994 6,863,994 
Total non-interest bearing debt.. $401,026,696 | $400,044,174 
Total interest and non-interest debt. | 1,278,275,342 | 1,268,352,790 1,2 
Certificates and — offset by cash in| } 
the Treasu 
Gold certifica 694,930,869! 710,988,869 
474,068,000| 472,011,000 
5,891,000 5,787, ‘000 


$1,174,889,869 |$1,188,736,269 
|"27448°165;211 | 2.457,089,659 


1,684,605,842 | 1,690,187,768 
1,296,631,654 1,808, 527,360 


$388,574,188 $336, 660, 408 | 


$646,250,150 

118,489, 900 
63,945,460 63,945,460 
30,000,000 30,600,000 


$858,685.510  $858,685,510 
8.272.545, ~  6.980,955 


346,734,208) 346,784,298 
46,993, +74 47,239,336 
6,863,994 | 6,863,549 


$400,592, 066 $400, 837.184 
267,550, 122) 1,266,453,649 


50,150 | $645,250,150 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
30,000,0C0 


$858,685,510 
9,623,105 


346,734,298 
46,445,882 


$616,250,150 
118,489,900 





Total interest-bearing debt..... ceseos 
Debt on which interest has ceased 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes, 
National bank note redemption acct.. 
Fractional currency............. eves 





48,637,869 
71,527,000 
5,613,000 


$1,200,319,869| $1,225,777,£69 
2°467,869,991 | 2.492,231°518 


1,769,871,167| 1,728,288,122 
1,320,319,853} 1,341,056,103 
| $389,551,314 beh 227,019 
150,000.000| ~ 150,000; 000 150,000, 150, 
238,574,188 | 236, 660, ctl | 289,551,814) 23%, 297, 019 


$388,574,188 | $386,660, 408 | $389,551,314| $387,227,019 
884,701,154| 881,692,382 | 877,998, 1308| — 879,226,630 


720,889,869 7 
473,723,000, 4 
Treasury notes of 1890... 5,707,000 
Total certificates and notes...... 
aesoante toes - saseeoes 
in the Treasury: 
Oot cash assets . 





Balance ...... 
Gold reserve 
Net cash balance...... 


: ee ae 
Total debt, less cash in the’ ‘Treasury 











| 





Foreign Trape.—September experts have varied but little in the 
past four years. This year they were $135,000,000, as compared with 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MONTH OF MERCHANDISE. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Exports. 





es | Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 
Imports. Balance. 





$121,236,384 
110,364,540 
134,265,424 
135,993,816 


387,736,348 /Exp., ey 500,038 Imp. le 


| 
$4,451,101 Exp., $2,236,396 
81,816,64 548, 198 4,186,782 | ** 680,77 


ade 


1,375,739 
1,687,454 


Ba 124 015 | “ 
101,897,330} * 


50. 140,449 
33, 996.486 


1,496,587 | ** 
4,130,788 | ** 


138,496,954 
135,351,301 


943,165,484 
989,276,471 
985, 468.851 
1,102,551,375 
1,237,834,424 
1,831,621,655 








102,618, 
106,317,7 


702,149, 
758,798, 
751,394, 
872}272. 


948.267, 
1,108,134,988 | 


828 | ry 


ve “ 


35,878,631 
29,033,508 


643 ‘Exp. 241,015,841 
236 | 230.478,235 
339| ** 234. 074,542) ** 
"528 | 230.278.847 * 
liz | “* «= 289,567,307 Imp., 
223,486,667 Exp., 


Exp., 


29,252,116! * 


831,752 
1,230,250 


2,259,344 


6,089,827 

9,886.179 
14,345,238 
12,338,319 
75,986,055 
19,042,526 | 


E XP. * 876,695 
282° 166 

is 452,869 
14,936,212 
12.447,270 
13,516,222 
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$138,000,000 in 1906, $136,000,000 in 1905 and $134,000,000 in 
1904. Imports show an increase of $3,700,000 over September, 1906. 
of $4,000,000 over 1905, and of $22,000,000 over 1904. The excess of 
exports is $29,000,000—the smallest for that month since 1903. For the 
nine months of the current calendar year the exports exceed the imports 
by $223,000,000. This is the smallest balance recorded in a number 
of years. In 1901 the net exports for the nine months were nearly $400,- 
000,000. Compared with that year, exports show a gain of $285,000,000 
and imports of $462,000,000. The gold movement shows a loss of 
$19,000,000, as against a gain of $75,000,000 last year. 

Money 1n Circu.ation 1N THE Unirep Statres.—More than $70,- 
000,000 was added to the volume of circulation in October, and _ this 
increase was in nearly every form of money. Gold coin increased $12,- 
000,000, gold certificates $37,000,000, silver dollars $4,000,000, frac- 
tional silver $2,000,000, silver certificates $3,000,000, and national bank 
notes $11,000,000. ‘There was only a slight increase in legal-tender 
notes, but that was due to the fact that all but about § $3,500,000 of these 
notes were already outstanding 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Aug. 1, 1907. Sept. 1,1907.| Oct. 1,1907 | Nov. 1, 1907. 


| 

Gold coin | $566,036,725 | $560,356,994| $561,956,589) $574,459,( £6 
Silver dollars.... of 81,255,667 82,114,368) 84,758,166) 88,822,959 
Subsidiary silver.. «| 122,248,618 123,118,909) 123,986,287) 127,461,229 
Gold certificates.. ° 614,461,389 627,905, 609| 640,204,609} 677,295,909 
Silver certificates -| 463,816,437 460,505, 17 1| 460,847,251) 464,349,568 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890. a 5,881,050 5,777.961| 5,700,348 5,601,926 
United States notes. ° 341, 104. 470 342,501,772) 343,125,625) 343,254,153 
i me 586, 519,204 586,920,836, 584, 275, 549) 595,123,866 





$2, ant 560 | $2,789,201 620 $2, 805, 854. 374| $2,876,368, 696 
Population of United States } 93,000 | 86,311,000) 36,429,000 86. 547, ‘000 
Circulation per capita $32 2 | $32.32 $32.46 $33.23 








’ Money 1n THE Unirep States Treasury.—In coming to the relief of 
the money market the Treasury reduced its net cash holdings $56,000,000 
last month. The net gold was reduced from $280,000,000 to $238,000,- 
000. The total cash was reduced $16,000,000, while certificates out- 
standing were increased $41,000,000. 


Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


Aue. a 1907, Sept. 1, 1907. | | Oct. 1, 1907. Nov. 1,1907, 








Gold coin and bullion $912,206,334 $921, 013,121 $915,283,759 
Silver dollars . 486,995, 486,137,162 483,493,364 479, 427,023 
Subsidiary silver 8.385.569 7.812.842 6, 661,373 
United States notes, | 4,179,244 3,555,391 3,426,863 
16. 876, 682 17,135,485 19.7 11,565 14,856,6C0 
p $1,426,169,053 $1, 428, 043,794 $1, 435,586, 283 $1,419,655, 618 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 1,084,158,876 | 1,094,188,741 1,106,752, 208 1,147,247,403 


Net cash in Treasury " $342,010,177 | $333,855,053, $328,834,075  $272,408,215 








Suppty or Money 1n 1He Unirep Statrs.—An increase of $14,000,- 
000 in October is reported in the total supply of money. Of this $7,000,- 
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000 was in gold, $1,000,000 in fractional silver, and $6,000,000 in 
national bank notes. 


SuppP.Ly OF MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| Aug. 1, 1907.! Sept. 1,1907.| Oct. 1,1907. | Nov. 1, 1907. 











Gold coin and bullion ... eee $1,474,168,738 '$1,472,563,328 | $1,482,96 
5 5, 


9,710) $1,489,742,845 
Silver dollars 568,251,530 568,251,530 568,251,5: 


30, 568,249,982 


Subsidiary Silver..........seeeceeeseeeeees| 180,836,567 131,504,478 132,799,079 134,122,602 
United States notes | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 346,681,016; 346,681,01 
608,395,886 604,056,321 603,987,114; 609,980,466 


ne sesecsecssecescecsessceeseees /$8y128,333,737 $3,123,056,673 | $3,184,688,449! $3,148,776,911 
| | 








NEW COUNTERFEITS. 


EW Counterfeit $10 (Buffalo) United States Note.—Series of 
1901; check letter A; face plate No. 461; back plate No. 201; 
serial No. B4629945; W. T. Vernon, Register of the Treasury; 

Charles H. Treat, Treasurer of the United States; portraits of Lewis 
and Clark. 

This counterfeit, which made its appearance in New York city, and 
was detected at the National Park Bank by Charles Richmond, is a 
photomechanical production on two pieces of rather stiff paper, between 
which red and blue silk fibre has been scattered. Both the picture of the 
buffalo and the portraits of Clark and Lewis are defective and in the 
masses of shadow lose detail. The denominational design, the seal. and 
numbering are a darker red than the genuine. The back is a dark blue- 
green. This note is evidently made by the same persons who are re- 
sponsible for the $10 United States note described in our circular letter 
No. 251, dated November 13, 1906. As with that note it may be con- 
sidered as deceptive when being handled alone by persons unfamiliar 
with money, but the texture of the paper and the color of the back will 
attract the attention of an expert. 


EW Counterfeit $5 Silver Certificate———Series 1899; check letter D; 
face plate number so faint as to be uncertain—probably 64; back 
plate number also shadowy—probably 567; W. T. Vernon, Regis- 

ter; Charles H. Treat, Treasurer; portrait of Onepapa. The serial num- 
ber of the note under inspection is D15889140. This note made its ap- 
pearance in New York, is a photomechanical production of a deceptive 
character except as to the paper—two pieces pasted together with fibre’ 
between—which is stiff. Almost all the fine up-strokes in the script let- 
tering on the face of note are lost, and in the Indian’s feather war bon- 
net the fine detail of the feathers is wholly missing and there appears 
simply a blank space, between the lower and upper ends of the feathers. 

While the general appearance of the note is good, the back is blue 
green in tint and should be instantly detected by anyone familiar with 


money. 





NEW YORK CITY 


—Toward. the end of last month 
banking conditions in New York were 
much disturbed. The trouble began at 
the Mercantile National Bank, leading 
to the resignation of F. Aug. Heinze, 
the president, and was followed by the 
retirement ‘of C. W. Morse from the 
directorate of several banks. (Later the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company was 
compelled io suspend, after paying out 
large amounts to its depositors, and 
there was a strong run on one or two 
other banks and trust companies. The 
Hamilton Bank, the Twelfth Ward 
Bank, the U. S. Exchange Bank were 
also compelled to suspend. The sus- 
pension of the Brooklyn Bank, the 
3orough Bank, Jenkins Trust Co., 
Williamsburgh Trust Co. and _ First 
National Bank of Brooklyn alse 
announced. The savings banks of New 
York that they would 
require legal withdrawals. 
At the time this is written (October 
25), the distrust has been partially al- 
layed by the action of the Treas- 
ury Department in depositing large 
public with the 
aid of 


was 


also announced 


notice of 


amounts of 
New York 
powerful local bankers. 


money 


banks, and by the 


—‘When To Buy Bonds” is the title 
of an instructive booklet issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital, - - $200,c00 
Surplus & Profits, 830,000 


Largest Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 


—A prospectus has been issued for 
the formation of the Citizens’ Trust 
Company of New York, with a proposed 
capital and surplus of $3,600,000, the 
shares to be of a par value of $25, but 
to be sold at a premium of $11. J. 
N. Huston, a former Treasurer of the 
United States is the trustee through 
whom subscriptions will be received, 
and the Oriental Bank of New York 
will act as depository of subscriptions. 


—William F. Haveymeyer succeeds 
Alfred H. Curtis as president of the 
National Bank of North America, and 
Alfred H. Curtis succeeds Charles W. 
Morse as vice-president. 


—On October 17 the Stock Exchange 
house of Van Schaick & Co. of 7 Wall 
Street celebrated the fiftieth annivere 
sary of the firm’s membership in the 
Stock Exchange. 

The house, which 
Jacob Van Schaick in 1857, 
ent composed of J. B. Van Schaick and 
Derby Crandall. The grandson of the 
founder, J. B. Van Schaick, is the 
floor member, and is therefore the third 
family on the Ex- 


founded by 
is at pres- 


was 


generation of the 
change. 


Trust 
the Superintendent 


—The 


approved by 


Fidelity Company has 


been 


Bank and Trust Company 
AUDITING and COUNSELLING 


By a thoroughly trained and broadly 
experienced Banker. Practical 
comprehensive results, 


L. L. DOUBLEDAY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BEAVER 


NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK CITY 


GEORGE M. COFFIN, President 
JNO. B. JONES, Vice-President 
T. P. WELSH, Vice-President 
J. V. LOUGHLIN, Cashier 
Directors 

FRANK BORNN, 28 South William St., New 
York, Bornn & Co., Importers & Exporters 

GEORGE M. COFFIN, Ex-Deputy Comptroller 
of the Currency, President 

JOHN B. FASSETT, Tunkhannock, Pa., Presi- 
dent Citizens National Bank 

THOMAS A. H. HAY, Easton, Pa., President 
Northampton Traction Co., Easton; Vice- 
Pres. Washington National Bank, Wash- 
ineton, N. J. 

JOHN B. JONES, Vice-President, President 
First National Bank, Wellsville, N.Y. 

GEORGE MERCER, JR., 27 William St., George 
Mercer & Son 

G. H. MIDDLEBROOK, Brunswick Building, 

» President Sterling Debenture Corporation 

THOMAS E. MURPHY, Philadelphia, Pa., Vice- 
Pres. Citizens Nat’l Bank, Johnstown, Pa. 

AUGUSTUS K. SLOAN, 21 Maiden Lane, Sloan 
& Co., Manufacturing Jewelers 

R. A. SPRINGS, Cotton Exchange, Springs & 
Co., Cotton Merchants 

EARL VOGEL, 60 Wall St., Gorham & Vogel, 
Attorneys at Law 

T. P. WELSH. 91 Wall St., T. P. Welsh Co., 
Coffee Merchants 

GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 200 William St, Presi- 
dent Wilshire Publishing Company. 


New York Depositories 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
EMPIRE TRUST CO. 


of Banks of the State of New York as 
a depository for the reserves of state 
banks and trust companies of this 
state. 


—The work of remodeling the old 
Custom House for the National City 
Bank will be begun soon. The making 
of alterations will take about a year. 
The plans provide for a main entrance 
of mammoth and imposing proportions. 
The first floor is to be lowered to the 
present basement level and a few steps 
will lead directly into the bank proper. 
The great columns of granite on the 
Wall street front of the building are 
to be kept intact, and no other changes 
are to be made in its general archi- 
tectural features. 

The top story, which is twenty years 
younger than the other parts of the 
building, is to be removed and four 


new stories added in These 
will be constructed in exact conformity 
with the plans of the original architect. 
The front of three of these new stories 
is to be graced by Corinthian columns 
larger columns 
standing below; next will come a frieze 
and then a balustrade. 


its place. 


superimposed over the 


SETH M. MILLIKEN, 
President Mercantile National Bank of New York. 


—Seth M. Milliken has been elected 
president of the Mercantile National 
Bank, to succeed F. Aug. Heinze, re- 
signed. Wm, Skinner and Gerish H. 
Milliken were elected additional vice- 
presidents, 


—Control of the Century Bank, it is 
reported, has passed from  ex-presi- 
dent George Chapman and his associ- 
ates to a group of financial and mer- 
cantile men headed by H. J. Crawford 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital, ~ - $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 830,000 


Virginia’s Most Successful National Bank 
COLLECTIONS CAREFULLY ROUTED 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


§~-Farm Mortgages--53” 
Taken Back If Not As Represented 


Allour loans on productive improved farms. 

For inspection we will send, upon request, 
mortgage in almost any sum to your own 
Bank or Trust Company. 

Fourteen years’ operations here show only 
one foreclosure and no losses. Present out- 
standings over $1,000,000.00. 


Your correspondence invited. 


OklahomaFarm MortgageCo. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


and George F. Vietor, Mr. Crawford be- 
coming president, 

—Plans have been filed for a new 
five-story building to be erected at the 
northwest corner of Fifth avenue and 
street by the Second 

which has for many 
in the Fifth Ave- 


Twenty-eighth 
National Bank, 
years had quarters 
nue Hotel. 

The structure will have an 
avenue frontage of 38 feet and a depth 
of 100 feet with facades of limestone, 
brick, and terra cotta. The bank will 
occupy the first floor, a mezzanine 
story, and the basement. The build- 
ing is to cost $140,000. The site is now 
being cleared. 


new 


—John Crosby Brown of Brown Bros. 
& Co., has been elected vice-president 
of the United States Trust Company, 
to succeed the late D. Willis James. 

—The Hungarian-American 
Bank recently opened for business at 
36 Broadway. Its directors are Leroy 
W. Baldwin, Hugo Blumenthal, Alfred 
CC, Codet, James R. Curren, Louis Et- 
tlinger, Max Goebel, Albert Roberts, J. 
Frederick Talcott, Christian F. Tietjen, 
William Woodward and John Alvin 
Young. 

The capital of the bank has all been 
subscribed by the Hungarian Central 
Credit Bank of Budapest, and a leading 


new 


Merchants National Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital, . 
Surplus and Profits, 830,000 


Best Facilities for Handling Items on the 
Virginias and Carolinas 


will be in 
between this 


feature of its business 
facilitating transactions 


country and Austria-Hungary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—It is announced that the Savings 
Bank of Danbury, Ct., will either re- 
model its present building or put up a 


new one, 


—The Exchange Trust Company of 
Boston began business October 1 with 
$250,000 capital. Its officers are: 
President, John J. Martin; vice-presi- 
dents, John C. Hatch and John Q. A. 
Brackett; secretary, G. Wallace Tib- 
betts; treasurer, Robert E. Fay. 


—Charles L. Burrill, vice-president 
and treasurer of the American Trust 
Co., Boston, retired from that position 
on October 15, having resigned in order 


to become vice-president and treas- 





New England 
National Bank 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AN especially safe and 

desirable depository for 
the funds of Sabings Banks 
on which a satisfactory 
rate of interest Will be paid 


Capital and Surplus, $1,850,000 
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urer of the Manufacturers’ Commercial 
Co., New York, 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—A. R. Drew has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


—On October 23 Percival Roberts, Jr., 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in the place of Alexander M. Fox, de- 
ceased. Mr. Roberts is a_ capitalist, 
who was born in Philadelphia in 1857. 
He is a graduate of Haverford College, 
class of 1876 and took a post graduate 
course in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is a director of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, of the Land 
Title and Trust Company, a member 
of the American Society of Civil Engi- 


neers, the American Institute of Min- 





New Depositors 
For Your Bank 


“" Every progressive bank- 
ing institution desires to 
secure new depositors. 
“© One of the Surest, Safest — 
and Best ways to secure — 
new depositors is to avail 
yourself of our service in 
the writing and designing 

4 of youradvertising. “ Our 

4 new folder, **How to In- 

7 crease Your Deposits,’ sent 

| FREE to Banks and Trust 

% Companies, upon request. 


OORHEES & (OMPANY | 
PPrEcuacists IN ANK ADVERTISING E 


== 1c NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CTY ——— 
es ce 
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CARNEGIE 
Trust Gompany 


115 Broadway, New York 
LESLIE M. SHAW, President 


General Banking and All Lines of 
Trust Business 


Liberal Interest on Deposits 
RESOURCES OVER - $6,500,000 





ing Engineers, and the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


—A 
time ago in 
a system of “grange’ 
with considerable success. A conven- 
tion of these banks was held at Wil- 
liamsport on October 12, and an asso- 
ciation formed which will be known as 
the Grange National Bankers’ Associa- 
tion cf America. John G. McHenry of 
3enton, Pa., was elected president. 

It is declared that the purpose of these 
banks is to interest farmers as a class 
in banking, but not to antagonize exist- 


inaugurated some 
Pennsylvania, to organize 
’ banks, has met 


movement 


ing banks, 


Bank 
ele- 


—The New Columbia National 
of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
gantly appointed rooms in the Chamber 
of Commerce Since the 
opening, President George F. Rand has 
received many admira- 
tion for the handsomely finished offices. 


now in its 
building. 


expressions of 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—A, D. Hensley, secretary of the Bay 
City Trade, 
The Magazine that on October 19 the 
Matagorda Improvement District voted 
an issue of $100,000 in bonds, the money 


(Texas) Board of advises 


to be used for drainage purposes. 


—Prosperity was indicated at tne re- 
cent annual meeting of the Union Bank 





Penn Mutual Building, 


Attention is called to the 


20 Milk Street, Boston 


following statement of the 


condition of the Beacon Trust Co., as of October 2, 1907 


RESOURCES 
DemandLoans - $1,114,918.39 
Time Loans - 2,103,612.25 
Other Investments - 253,316.06 
Cash in Office & Banks 686,601.01 


$4, 158,447.71 


Investigate our facilities for 


Tex., when a 
six per cent. was paid on 
and an additional 
passed to the surplus. 
heretofore cashier, was 
and D. C. Dunn 


and Trust Co., Houston, 
dividend of 
the $500,000 
nine per cent. 
H. N. Tinker, 
elected vice-president, 


capital 


was elected cashier, 


—Some of the prosperous Southern 
banks that expect to be in new quarters 
soon are the First National of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and the City National 
Bank of Temple, Texas. Both insti- 
tutions will have magnificent buildings 
amply sufficient to accommodate their 
growing business. 


—A new building is just being -fin- 
ished for the Citizens’ National Bank, 
Macon, Ga. 


—The Fourth National Bank of 
Macon has increased its capital from 


$250,000 to $400,000. 


—The American National 
Shreveport, La., now occupies 
six-story building. 


Bank, 
its new 


—It is reported that a new building 
will be put up for the State Bank and 
Trust Company, recently chartered at 
Jackson, Miss. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—Charles G. Dawes, former Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and now presi- 
Gent of the Central Trust Company of 


LIABILITIES 


Capital - - ~- $400,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits - - - 305,371.14 
Deposis - - - 3,453,076.57 


$4, 158,447.71 


handling Boston business 


become resident 
the National Surety 
Company of New York, and a member 
of the Chicago advisory board of that 
company. 


Illinois, Chicago, has 


vice-president of 


—At a meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Detroit Museum of Art, 
October 21, Col. Fred E. Farnsworth, 
the retiring secretary, who had served 
for twenty was presented with 
3. fine gold watch by the members of 
the board a token of appreciation 
of his services. Col. Farnsworth was 
elected secretary of the American 
Bankers’ Association at the recent con- 
vention of the association. 


years, 


as 


—The St, Louis Clearing-House Asso- 


ciation unanimously decidtd on Octo- 





GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Masonic Temple 


23rd St. & 6th Ave. 
NEW YORK 


$1,000,000 
1,000,000 


CAPITAL, - 
SURPLUS, - 
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A. B. Leach & Co. 


BANKERS 
149 Broadway, New York 


—— DEALERS IN—— 


HIGH GRADE BONDS 


Suitable for the Invest- 
ment of Savings Banks 
and Trust Fund : : : 


140 Dearborn St, - GHICAGO 
28 State St., --- BOSTON 
421 Chestnut St. - - PHILA. 





ber 15 to establish a bureau for the 
compulsory examination of every bank 
and trust company in St. Louis or those 
who clear through the association, 
whenever the clearing-house manage- 
ment committee deems it advisable. 
This is in line with action taken by 
the clearing-houses of several other 
large cities, and is in pursuance of the 


Protectograph 


It is the word which constantly comes to 
mind whenever the subject of check protec- 
tion is mextioned. 

WHY? Because nothing but THE PRO- 
TECTOGRAPH can protect your check 
from alteration absolutely, and every forger 
knows it, every banker has proved it, and 
most wise business men have learned the 
fact, some to their sorrow, but the majority 
through everlasting satisfaction. 

There’s a Protectograph Booklet 
Free for everyone who rm quests it, which, 
from an ethological standpoint alone, 1s worth 

our while to read. Simply write the manu- 
acturer 


G. W. TODD @ Co. 
33 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 





sound policy which has long character- 
ized banking in St. Louis. 


—Since beginning business on Jan- 
1905, the First State Bank of 
Ind., has steadily gained in 
business. Deposits were $229,063 on 
August 22, 1905, $463,796 August 22, 
1906, and $615, 535 on August 22 of the 
present year. The capital is $50,000 and 
surplus and profits $20,876. Officers 
president, Norman Sage;  vice- 
president, J. Goldberg; cashier, Chas. 
T. Greene; assistant cashier, Frank A. 
Sage. They have been actively iden- 
tified with banking in Elkhart the past 
twenty-five years. 


uary 4, 
Elkhart, 


are: 


Home Trust Company of New York 


With offices in both New York and Brooklyn has exceptional facilities for 
handling collections for out of town correspondents. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $1,150,000 


OFFICES 


20 VESEY STREET, 
184 MONTAGUE STREET, 
HAMBURG-MYRTLE AVES., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN 
BROOKLYN 


OFFICERS 
J. EDWARD SWANSTROM, President 


WM. C. REDFIELD, Vice President 
JAMES N. BROWN, Vice-President 
HAROLD A. DAVIDSON, Secretary 


HOMAS W. HYNES, Treasurer 
E. WILTON LYON, Asst. Secretary 
WM. K. SWARTZ, Asst. Secretary 





How silk threads are interwoven in bank-note paper, is 
a secret known only at the Crane Mills, where paper for the 
United States Government is made. 

The security of this silken fibre is now duplicated in the 
planchetted paper which the Crane Mills are making exclu- 


sively for us. 


You can have this planchetted paper in your checks, 
drafts, letters of credit and similar instruments at no-greater 
cost than for paper we customarily use in security work. 


American Bank Note Company 


86: Trinity Place, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS 


BOSTON 


—One of the very old banks of Mich- 
igan is B. Dansard & Son’s State Bank 
of Monroe, established in 1858 as a 
private bank by Benjamin Dansard. 
Mr. Dansard was a Frenchman who 
located at Monroe in 1836, where he 
engaged in the mercantile business. 
The incorporation as a state bank 
dates from i905. Its capital is $50,000, 
surplus and profits $3,300, and deposits 
over $400,000. 


—The annual meeting of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Bankers’ Club was held 
on the evening of October 11, and the 
following officers were elected: 

President, John H. Blair, vice-presi- 
dent Des Moines National Bank, 

Vice-president, G. D. Ellyson, presi- 
dent Marquardt Savings Bank. 

Secretary and treasurer, W. E. Bar- 
rett, cashier Valley National Bank. 

Chairman executive committee, J. D. 
Whisenand, vice-president Central 
State Bank, 


—Stockholders of the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Savings Bank met recently and 


BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURG 


ATLANTA 


THE RAND 
PATENT BANK LEDGERS 


ARE USED IN EVERY 
STATE OF THE UNION 


Write for Samples 


and prices. .. .. 


The Rand Company 


NORTH TONAWANDA, :: N.Y. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


178 Devonshire St. 
22 Clay St. 
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Berlitz ; School 
Languages 


MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 


Harlem Branch, 318 Lenox Ave., 
cor. 126th St. 
Brooklyn Branch, 73 Court St. 
Newark Branch, Scheuer B’idg. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Summer SchooJ Asbury Park, N, J. 
Hotel Touraine Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 
Teachers sent all points of Jersey Coast. 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 


AWARDS 


PARIS EXrosiTion, 1900, 2 GOLD MEDALS 
LILLE ” 1902, . GOLD MEDAL 
ZURICH “ 1902, . GOLD MEDAL 
ST. Louis “ 1904, . GOLD MEDAL 
LIgGE so 1905, . GOLD MEDAL 


capital stock of 
organize the 


voted to reduce the 
the bank to $200,000 and 
American National Bank with a capital 
of $700,000. No change was made in 
the directory board. 


—The Produce Bank of 
Chicago has leased new quarters in 
the Ogden building at Clark and Lake 
and will refit them for occu- 


National 


streets 
pancy. 


—Six counties, composing Group I 
of the Ohio Bankers’ Association met 
recently and were formally organized. 
The eight other groups were to be or- 
ganized later. 


SIGNS 


FOR 


BANKS 


—At the second annual meeting of 
the shareholders of the West End Bank 
and Trust Company, Cincinnati, re- 
cently held, the stockholders decided by 
a unanimous vote to increase the 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000, the in- 
crease to be practically all taken by 
present shareholders at $110 per share. 

The present officers and _ directors 
were all re-elected, 


—The St. Louis Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation will move early in the coming 
year from the Merchants’ Exchange to 
the new building of the Third National 
Pank. 


—Oshkosh, Wis., is soon to have a 
new bank—the Oshkosh Savings and 
Mercantile Bank, which will have $100,- 
000 capital. 


—The First National Bank of Grand 
Rapids, Wis., celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary, 


recently 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


—Spokane, Wash., is to have a bank 
conducted on co-operative principles. 
It will be called the Equity Bank, and 
will be under the management of E. 
W. Swanson. 


—Tacoma bank clearings for’ the 
nine months ending September 30, 1907, 


were $183,105,396.85—a gain of almost 
$40,000,000 compared with the same 


period in 1906. 


—The Oakland (Cal.) Bank of Sav- 
ings is completing a six-story building. 


—On August 22 the State Savings 
Bank of Ionia, Mich., reported $1,056,511 


.C-H-BUCK-&-CO- 


309 Washington Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


National Bank Stocks ) In All 
State Bank Stocks Cities of 
Trust Company Stocks) the U.S. 


ALSO HICH-CRADE INDUSTRIALS 
Gg Write for Current List No. 621 


Sterling Debenture Corporation 
Brunswick Building, Madison Square, New York 


an increase of $201,885, or 
since September 4, 


deposits, 
fourteen per cent., 
1906. 


CUBA. 


—The National Bank of Cuba has is- 
sued a booklet showing its organization 
and development since its incorpora- 
tion six years ago. The bank started 
business with a capital of $1,000,000, 
which was increased to $5,000,000 in 
1904, and which is now fully paid up. 
Its surplus and profits on June 29 last 
amounted to $891,000, out of which 
$200,000 semi-annual dividend was paid 
July 1. Dividends of six per cent. per 
annum were declared up to December, 
1903, and since then eight per cent. per 
annum has been paid. 

There are now fourteen branches of 
the National Bank of Cuba—one in 
each of the twelve leading cities, and 
two in Havana. It has over 11,000 de- 
positors’ accounts, amounting to $14,- 
600,000, an increase in less than six 
years of $10,500,000. Its loanable funds 
amounting to over $10,000,000, are lent 
to business interests in Cuba. 

The bank through its main office at 
Havana and the branches, covering all 
the important centres of the Island, is 


well equipped for handling collections 
on Cuban points. Edmund G. Vaughan, 
president of the National Bank of Cuba, 
is well known among bankers in the 
United States. 

The New York agency of the National 
Bank of Cuba is at 111 Broadway. 


CANADA. 


—Official returns of the thirty-five 
chartered banks of Canada for’ the 
month ended September 30 show total 
assets of $961,240,415, an increase of 
close to $52,000,000 over the same month 
last year, and of $11,000,000 as com- 
pared with the previous month of this 
year, . 

Call loans in Canada amounted to 
$47,298,000, a decrease of $12,000,000 for 
the year, and of $500,000 for the month. 
Call loans outside of Canada amount 
to $63,158,000, a decrease of $500,000 
for the year, but an increase of $1,- 
000,000 for the month. Current loans 
in Canada amount to $578,207,000, an 
increase of $63,000,000 for the year, and 
of $2,000 for the month. 

Savings deposits were $421,167,701, a 
decrease for the month of $4,579,655. 





BANK DIRECTORS 


Their Powers, Duties and Responsibilities 
By John J. Crawford 


The growing disposition to hold directors of 
banks to a strict accountability makes it 
vitally important that every such officer 
should acquaint himself fully with the duties 
and responsibilities of his position. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book gives this information fully and 
concisely. Price, 50 cents. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
90 William St., New York. 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE are assured of 
a bona fide circulation among Banks, Bankers, Capital- 


ists and others in this and foreign countries, 


at least 


double that of any other monthly banking publication. 











UP AND 52 REASONS 


Wir.” 


“CHEER 


A sunny little booklet comes from the 
makers of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine, bearing the above title. It is 
from the pen of E. St. Elmo Lewis, ad- 
vertising manager of the Burroughs, 
and is illustrated with thumb-nail car- 
toons in colors that serve to emphasize 
the humorous jabs with which the text 
is sprinkled, 

It is evidently the aim of this book- 
let to stick a few Burroughs arguments 
under the skin of the reader while he 
indulges in a grin over the contents, 
the advertising matter being sugar- 
coated, as it were. Among the fifty- 
two admonitions to ‘‘cheer up,” the fol- 
lowing deserve notice: 

‘“‘There’s no finish for the man who 
goes round in a ring; or up and down 
a column, when a machine would make 
one bite of it.” 

“Even if you have taken a few prizes 
as a lightning calculator is no sign 
that you want to do it when there’s 
nobody looking.”’ 

“We feel just as you do about clerks 
making errors—they simply don’t do 
things in our office. (That’s the 
reason we pay for ink eradicators and 
buy pencils with erasers on the end.) 
The machine is infallibly accurate—no 
matter how fast or how slow it is op- 
erated, it cannot make an error.” 

“So long as all agree that 2 and 2 
make 4—let’s put the brain to other 
tasks.”’ 

“Why is it that banks make money 
on a margin of six per cent. and most 
broke on twenty-five to 
System.”’ 
better than knowing 


such 


merchants go 
fifty per cent? 

“Prevention is 
who did it.’’ 

“The most interesting part of the 
pay-roll is the part of it where you (the 
employer) get depends 
upon how much you have to give others 
for doing what a Burroughs machine 
might do.”’ 

“The ten-per-cent. man 
long in a ninety-per-cent. 


yours—which 


ean’t last 
man’s job— 


yet they may look as much alike as 
two adding machines.” 

“While you continue to do a certain 
thing simply because you have always 
done it, your competitors feel perfectly 
satisfied.”’ 

“Just because he had never known it 
to be done that way before, has lost 
many a man an interest in millions.” 

“Some buttons, a box, a typewriter 
carriage and a guarantee are no more 
an adding machine than a carnation 
and a suit of clothes are a salesman.” 

“If it took three clerks to check back 
the work of five—just to be sure—how 
much would you be willing to save if it 
took one Burroughs to do the whole 
business?”’ 

“Some folks have to wait until they 
see everybody do a thing before they 
screw up courage enough to try it— 
then everybody is generally doing some- 
thing better.”’ 

“Let the machine travel the beaten 
track, and the brain may then be a 
pathfinder.”’ 

The Burroughs Company announce 
that a copy of this little book will be 
sent to any business man in need of a 
“cheer up,” if he will ask for it on his 
business stationery. 








BOOKS ON BANKING 


THE BANKERS PUBLISH- 

ING CO. has prepared the 
most complete catalogue of 
Books on Banking and Fi- 
nance ever issued We are 
headquarters for and can fur- 
nish any book on any finan- 
cial subject, no matter where 
or by whom published. Send 
for catalogue. 


BPO OOOO ss 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING 60. 
90 William Street, New York, U.S.A. 





The Negotiable Instraments Law 





HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 

a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 

bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 

Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 

its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compilation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Springfield, S. D.; 
by £, Colburn, et al. 

First National Bank, Coopersburg, Pa.; 
by C. F. Newcomer, et al. 

First National Bank, Springfield, Oreg.; 
by J. B. Bell, et al. 

Farmers National Bank, Wadesville, 
Ind.; by Joel Bailey, et al. 

First National Bank, Patoka, Ind.; by 
V. P. Bozeman, et al. 

First National Bank, Alachua, Fla.; by 
C. A. Faircloth, et al. 

First National Bank, San Leandro, 
Cal.; by R. B. Murdoch, et al. 

Western National Bank, Odessa, Tex.; 
by T. G. Hendrick, et al. 

First National Bank, Decatur, 
by E, A. Hanson, et al. 

First National Bank, Saratoga, 
by J. A. Rendle, et al. 

First National Bank, Alex, I. T.; by 
R. Rudesill, et al. 


Neb.; 


Wyo.; 


()NE- OPERATION 


APVANCES in Simplified and Safe-guard- 
ed Bank Bookkeeping should not es- 
cape your investigation. 


TH E Elliott-Fisher 


First National Bank, Fairview, Mo.; by 
L. M. Dozier, et al. 

First National Bank, Orbisonia, Pa.; by 
A. B. Gillan, et al. 

First National Bank, Corcoran, 
by W. C. Patterson, et al. 

First National Bank, Cambridge, Ia. 
by EB. P. Healy, et al. 

First National Bank, Iron River, Wis. 
by R. A. Steckbauer, et al. 

State National Bank, Anadarko, Okla. 
by L. T. McPheeters, et al. 

First National Bank, Markleysburg, Pa.; 
by M. H. Dean, et al. 

First National Bank, WBureka, 
by A, D. Baker, et al. 
First National Bank, Fithian, IIll.; by 
Cc. V. McClenathan, et al. 
First National Bank, Youcalla, 
by McW. Daugherty, et al. 
Merchants’ National Bank, 
Colo.; by D. H. Craig, et al. 
First: National Bank, New Sharon, Ia.; 
by M. Bainbridge, et al. 

First National Bank, Cassville, Mo.; by 
J. W. Orr, et al. 

Kirst National Bank, Milford, Conn.; 
oy F. H. Woodruff, et al. 


Cal.; 


Mont.; 


Oreg.; 


Salida, 


METHODS 


methods have made 


improvements of importance, and the 
opinions of some of America’s most promi- 
nent Banks are worthy of your interest. 


HE Bank Systems Department will cap- 


ably answer your inquiries. 


For in- 


stance, send for form “Transit 29.” 


ELLIOTT-FISHER CO. 


329 Broadway, - - 


New York 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


First National 
by W. 

First National Bank, St. 
by F. P. Drinker, et al. 

American National Bank, Des Moines, 
Ia.; by Simon Casady, et al. 

Tennyson National Bank, 
Ind.; by Joel Bailey, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, St. 
Oreg.; by R. M. Tuttle, et al. 

Stockgrowers and Farmers’ National 
Bank, Wallowa, Oreg.; by C. T. Mc- 
Daniel, et al. 

Elverson National Bank, Elverson, Pa.; 
by Hy. S. Zook, et al. 

First National Bank, Goldsboro, 
by C. E. Bair, et al. 

Harrison National Bank, Rosedale, 
Ind.; by J. H. Harrison, et al. 

First National Bank, Blair, Okla.; by 
Chas, A, Huber, et al. 


Bank, Howland, Tex.; 
R, Justiss, et al. 


Johns, Oreg.; 


Tennyson, 


Johns, 


Pa.; 


Capital, - -  $2,000,000.00 


Surplus & Profits, 1,000,000.00 


Deposits, - -  25,000,000.00 


Citizens’ National Bank, Anderson, S. 
C.; by D. P. McBrayer, et al. 

First National Bank, Dover, Pa.; by R. 
O. Lauer, et al. 

First National Bank, Scottsboro, Ala.; 
by L. W. Rorex, et al. 

First Nationai Bank, Chaumont, N, Y.; 
by Jno, F. George, et al. 

First National Bank, Blackwell, 
by J. V. W. Holmes, et al. 

First National Bank, Wetmore, Kans.; 
by F. P. Achten, et al. 

First National Bank, Olney, Tex.; by 
W. M. McGregor, et al. 

First National Bank, Carbondale, Colo.; 
by Edw. T. Taylor, et al. 

Mechanicsburg National Bank, Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa.; by M. H. Spahr, et 
al. 

First National Bank, Elmer, Okla.; by 
B. E. Kelly, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Weatherford, 
Okla.; by L. J. Daniel, et al. 


Tex.; 


FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


765 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 
Bank of Newark, Newark, int? 
First National Bank. 
Dakota County State Bank, Lakeville, 
Minn.; into First National Bank. 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Rand- 
lett, Okla.; into First National Bank. 
Salem State Bank, Salem, Oreg.; into 
United States National Bank. 
Union Commercial and Savings Bank, 
Superior, Wis.; into City National 
Bank, 


Avie. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 
8884— Citizens’ National Bank, Grand 
Saline, Tex.; capital, $30,000; Pres., 
Jno. M. Dean; Vice-Pres., W. E. 
Fasterwood; Cashier, K. N. Mat- 
thews. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


8885—Central National Bank, Lincoln, 

Neb.; capital, $150,000; Pres., P. L. 
Hall; Vice-Pres., EF. HE. Johnson; 
Cashier, B. C. Fox; Asst. Cashier, 
W. W. Hackney, Jr. 


8886—First 
Nm. Bi 


National Bank, Sheyenne, 
capital, $25,000; Pres., H. 
Peoples; Vice-Pres., S. M. Nelson; 
Cashier, S. G. Severtson; Conversion 
of Bank of Sheyenne. 


8887—German-American National Bank, 
Marion, Wis.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
N. M. Engler; Vice-Pres’s R. C. 
Brown and Chas, J. Wojahn; Cashier, 
J. H. Driessen. 


8888—First National Bank, Harrison, 
Neb.; capital, $50,000; Pres., F. W. 
Clarke; Cashier, W. H. Davis. 


8889—First National Bank, Savannah, 
Tenn.; capital, $50,000; Pres., E. D. 
Patterson; Vice-Pres., H. E, Wil- 
liams; Cashier, J. J. Williams; Asst. 
Cashier, A. J. Williams; Conversion 
of Bank of Savannah, 
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DESIGNER of 
FIRE and 
BURGLAR-PROOF 
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BENJ. F. TRIPP 


Bank Vault Engineer 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ROUND DOOR 
VAULTS 


A SPECIALTY 
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8890—Peoples’ National Bank, West 
Conshohocken, Pa.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., C. Hodson; Vice-Pres., Jno. 
Fearnside; Cashier, Henry Wells. 

8891—First National Bank, Canton, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., M. L. 
Cox; Vice-Pres., L. L. Jester; 
Cashier, S. Starnes; Asst. Cashier, I. 
Christopher. 

8892—-First National Bank, Palestine, 
Ill.; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. H. Bur- 
ridge; Vice-Pres., E. E. Mattox; 
Cashier, C. E. Patton; Asst. Cashier, 
Cc. F. Burridge. 

8893—First National Bank, Chateaugay, 
N. Y.; capital, $75,000; Pres., B. C. 
Bort; Vice-Pres., C. L. Bentley; 
Cashier, T. P. Kennedy; Asst. Cash- 
ier, E. W. Powers. 

8894—-Citizens National Bank, Wash- 
ington, Ga.; capital, $50,000; Pres., R. 
O. Barksdale; Vice-Pres., J. S&S. 
Crouch; Cashier, C. E. Irwin. 

$895—First National Bank, Waitsburg, 
Wash.; capital, $50,000; Pres., L. 
Neace; Vice-Pres., J. W. Morgan; 
Cashier, W. G, Shuham; Conversion 
of Merchants’ Bank. 

8896—First National Bank, Buffalo, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. F. 
Johnson; Cashier, E, C. Johnson. 

8897—Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Anson, Tex.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Geo. H. Baker; Cashier, E. M. 
Crump, 

$898—First 
Ill.; capital, 


National Bank, Nauvoo, 
$35,000; Pres., Milo P. 
Fulton; Vice-Pres., Geo. W. Dach- 
roth; Cashier, Fred Salm, Jr.; Asst. 
Cashier, J. H. Farren; Conversion of 
Peoples’ State Bank. 
8399—City National Bank, Galveston, 
Tex.; capital, $200,000; Pres., W. L. 
Moody, Jr.; Vice-Pres., J. W. Rid- 
dell; Cashier, S. T. Hanson. 
8900—First National Bank, Hawkeye, 
Ta.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. W. 
Bopp; Vice-Pres., Will E. Bopp; 
Cashier, E. L. Bopp; Conversion of 
Bopp Brothers State Bank. 


$901—First National Bank, Somerfield, 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. W. 


Vice-Pres’s., Wm. A. Frey 
Cashier, Geo. B. 


Endsley; 
and A. Van Sickel; 
Frazer. 

8902—First National Bank, Creedmoor, 
N. C.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. B. 
Mason; Vice-Pres., J. F. Sanderford; 
Cashier, W. B. Lasley. 

8903—First National Bank, Burnside, 
Ky.; capital, $256,000; Pres., W. E. 
De Laney; Vice-Fres., G. S. Dudley; 
Cashier, C. H. Bowlds. 

8904—Ansted National Bank, Ansted, 
W. Va.; capital, $36,000; Pres., Wm. 
N. Page; Vice-Pres., G. W. Imboden; 
Cashier, W. L. Burruss., 

8905— Salyersville National 
Salyersville, Ky.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Jeff Prater; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
Carpenter; Cashier, E. L. Stephens; 
Asst. Cashier, W. R. May; Conversion 
of Salyersville Bank. 


$906—First National Bank, Mullan, 
Idaho; capital, $25,000; Pres., T. L. 
Greenough; Vice-Pres., W. D. Green- 
ough; Cashier, Jno. W. Smead. 


8907—Citizens’ National Bank, River- 
side, Cal.; capital, $150,000; Pres., S. 
H. Herrick; Vice-Pres., Chas. H. 
Low; Cashier, W. B. Clancy; Asst. 
Cashiers, C. W. Derby, M. J. Two- 
good and E. C. Sears; Conversion of 
Citizens’ Bank. 


8908—First National Bank, Blandins- 
ville, Ill.; capital, $30,000; Pres., H. R. 
Grigsby; Vice-Pres., D. F. Beacom; 
Cashier, F. S. Greene; Asst. Cashier, 
M. B. Welsh. 


8909—First National Bank, Lafayette, 
Colo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. 8. 
Russell; Vice-Pres., Geo. F. Castle; 
Cashier, E. H. Castle. 


$910—-First National Bank, Florala, 
Ala.; capital, $50,000; Pres., G. H. 
Malone; Vie-Pres., J. E. Hughes; 
Cashier, J. J. Morris. 


$911—Ochiltree National Bank, Ochil- 
tree, Tex.; capital $25,000; Pres., Geo, 
M. Perry; Vice-Pres:, James D. 
Hamlin; Cashier, James D. Wyman. 


8912—Albion National Bank, Albion, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. M. 


Bank, 
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Clapp; Vice-Pres’s., L. R. Ayers and 
Jno, W. Earle; Cashier, W. S. Cramer. 
8913—First National Bank, Bernville, 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. F. 
Talley; Vice-Pres’s., Jno. R. Kalbach, 
F. H. Stump, and M. C. Berger; 
Cashier, Aug. M. Brown. 
8914—First National Bank, Steelville, 
Mo.; capital, $265,000; Pres., W. J. 
Underwood; Vice-Pres’s., R, Stephan, 
Wm. M. Chapman and A. L, Reeves; 
Cashier, M, W. Lichius. 
8915—Griswold National 
wold, Ia.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Hamilton Wilcox; Vice-Pres., J. 
Boiler; Cashier, A. G, Arrasmith, 
8916—First National Bank, Fairview, 
Mo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Robt. S. 
Carpenter; Vice-Pres., Daniel 58S. 
Russell; Cashier, Luther M. Dozier. 
8917—Merchants National Bank, Wim- 
bledon, N. D.; capital, $30,000; Pres.. 
Jno, Russell; Vice-Pres., Robt. Clen- 


Bank, Gris- 
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dening; Cashier, Jno. J. Feckler; 
Asst. Cashier, W. M. Osborne; Con- 
version of the Merchants State Bank. 


8918—First National Bank, Frankford, 
Del.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Everett 
Hickman. 

8919—First National Bank, Bruin, P1.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. F. Shiever; 
Vice-Pres., C. M. Myers; Cashier, 
J. H. Heiner. 

8920—Citizens National Bank, Oneonta, 
N. Y.; capital, $100,000; Pres., F. 1. 
Bresee; Vice-Pres., Jno. Graney; 
Cashier, Allen D. Rowe. 

8921—Luzerne National Bank, Luzerne, 
Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Calvin 
Perrin; Vice-Pres., Wm. J. Parry; 
Cashier, G. M. Harris, 

8922—Sherman National 
York, N. Y.; capital 
E. C. Smith; Vice-Pres., Wm. H. 
Maclay; Cashier, Chas. G. Colyer; 
Asst. Cashier, G, C. Marshall. 


Bank, New 
$200,000; Pres., 
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ALABAMA. 


Cherokee—Merchants Bank (Branch of 
Decatur); Mnegr., Clyde Hendricks. 
Gaylesville—Bank of Gaylesville; cap- 
ital, $12,500; Pres., A. B. Russell; 
Vice-Pres., J. R. Henderson; Cashier, 

W. Cheenut. 


Winfield—Winfield State Bank; capital, 
$16,000; Pres., P. M. R. Spam; Vice- 
Pres., W. M. Ward; Cashier, J. G. 
Stalcup. 


ARKANSAS. 


El Dorado—American Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., C. H. 
Newell; Vice-Pres., R. K. Puryear; 
Cashier, W. J. Pinson; Asst. Cash- 
ier, S. R. Morgan. 


Omaha—Bank of Omaha; capital, 
000; Pres., J. H. Middleton; 
Pres., L. E. Herbert; 
Kirby. 

Ravendon Springs})— Security Bank; 
capital, $4,000; Pres., B. E. Pickett; 
Vice-Pres., J. B. Hatch; Cashier, J. 
L. Witt. 


$10,- 
Vice- 
Cashier, Lu. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Reedley—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., I. J. 
Peck; Vice-Pres., J. E. Saile; Cash- 
ier, Marion Deneen; Asst. Cashier, 
W. J. Wickerstram. 


San Diego—Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Co. (succeeded Nat. Bank of Com- 


merce and Security Sav. Bank & 
Trust Co.); capital $500,000; Pres., J. 
Wangenheim; Vice-Pres’s., F. Ss. 
Jennings and G. W. Marston; Cash- 
ier, J. S. Harley, Jr.; Asst. Cashiers, 
L. M. Arey and M. H. Epstein. 

San Francisco—Capital, $75,500; Pres., 
Look Poong Shan; Vice-Pres., Lew 
Hing; Cashier and Mgr., I. P. Allen. 


COLORADO. 


Pierce—Bank of Pierce; capital, $19.- 
000; Pres., J. C. Stovall; Vice-Pres., 
G. Jones; Cashier, C. W. Martin. 

Pueblo—Bank of Commerce; Pres., Geo. 
McLagan; Vice-Pres., C. H. Bristol; 
Cashier, W, A. Saunders. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New Britain—Peoples’ Savings Bank; 
Pres., Geo. W. Corbin; Vice-Pres’s., 
Cc. C. Rossberg and E. M. Wight- 
man; Secy. and Treas., a. @ 
Stearns. 


FLORIDA. 


Laurel Hill—Peoples’ Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., Wm. E. Mathis; Vice- 
Pres,, A. E. Campbell; Cashier, Jno. 
T. Mathis. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanita—Decatur Street Bank; Pres., 
W. M. Terry; Vice-Pres., J. R. 
Smith; Cashier, J. G. Norvell. 
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Auburn—Bank of Auburn; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., T. C. Flanigan; Vice- 
Pres., S. P. Higgins; Cashier, M. W. 
Webb, 

Cedartown—Farmers and 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Harris; Vice-Pres., R. H. 
Cashier, E.- B. Russell. 

Macon—Banking House of Luther Wil- 
liams; capital, $5,000. 

Martin—Bank of Martin; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W. C. Mason; Cashier, P. 
D. Landrum. 

Mineral Bluff—Bank of Mineral Bluff; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., Jno. OD. 
Walker; Vice-Pres., Jno, W. Walker; 
Cashier, Benj. F. Gary. 


Reynolds — Farmers and Merchants 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. E. 
Glover; Vice-Pres., W. M. Mussel- 
whit; Cashier, Chas. L. Pyson. 

Naylor—Farmers’ Bank; capital $25,000; 
Pres., J. P. ,Carter;: Vilce-Pres., Mrs. 
O. F. Dampur; Cashier, J. H. Fender. 

Wrens—Citizeris’ Bank; capital, $15,- 


Mechanics’ 
WwW. J. 
Jones; 


000; Pres., S. M. McNair; Vice-Pres., 
A €. 
Howard, 


Taylor; Cashier, Jos. R. 


IDAHO. 


St. Joe—Idaho Bank & Trust (Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. Dollar; 
Vice-Pres., E. A. MeCarty; Cashier. 
G. E. H. Freelander, 


ILLINOIS. 


Gerro Gordo—Citizens’ 
Hanson Peck; Vice-Pres., 
worth; Cashier, Eli Peck. 

Hamburg—Bank of Hamburg; capital, 
25,000; Pres., J. G. Kinder; Vice- 
Pres., B. H. Williams; Cashier, S. 
Waldron. 


Bank; Pres., 
W. Anns- 


INDIANA. 


Bourbon—Bourbon Banking Co.; capital, 
$3,000; Pres., B. W. Parks; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. Erwin; Cashier, C. M. 
Parks. 


New Washington—New Washington 
State Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Hy. F. Schowé;* Vice-Pres., A. M. 
Fisher; Cashier, J. L, Magrunder, 


Shipshewana — Farmers State Bank 
(succeeded Bank of Shipshewana); 
capital, $12,500; Pres., Hewitt Davis; 
Vice-Pres., E. B. Hogerty; Cashier, 
L. I. Miller. 

Terre Haute—American State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. H. Taber; 
Vice-Pres., W. E. Bell; Cashier, D. C. 
Byrn, 
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Wanatah—Farmers and Traders’ Bank 
(succeeded Pinneys’ Bank); capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Wm. E. Pinney; Vice- 
Pres., L. R. Skimner; Cashier, Paul 
Nuppman; Secy., M. L. Dickover. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


State Bank; 
J. T. Over- 
Cash- 


Cowlington—Farmers’ 
capital, $15,000; Pres., 
street; Vice-Pres., P. Cotton; 
ier, S. D, Nelson. 


Tulsa—Southwestern Trust Co.; capital, 
$500,000; Pres., J. E. Dunn; Vice- 
Pres., C. W. Miller; Secy., J. M. Hay- 
ner. 


IOWA. 


Anderson — Anderson Savings Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., H. J. Failing; 
Vice-Pres., A. F. Woodward; Cash- 
ier; A. W. Fichter. 

Bussey—Bussey’ Savings Bank; capital, 
$20,000; + Pres., James <A. Bussey; 
Vice-Pres., R. M. Boyer; Cashier, 
W. H. Lowman. 

Carlisle — Farmers’ Savings Bank; 
capital $10,000; Pres., J. W. Watt; 
Vice-Pres., W. G, Tallman; Cashier, 
H. S. Fleagie. 

Kimballton—Kimballton Danish Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $20,000; Pres., S. 
C. Pedersen; Cashier, P. Lykke. 

West Grove—West Grove Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., L. A. Andrew; Vice- 
Pres., M. R. Harris; Cashier, Carl 
Trout. 


KANSAS, 


Dodge City—Kansas State Bank; 
ital, $20,000; Pres., A. Russeil; 
Pres., G. E. Ayer; Cashier, 
Van Ardsdale. 

Ford-——Ford State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., S. D. Aulls; Cashier, W. 
A. Lonker., 

Summerfield—Commercial State Bank; 
capital, $10,060; Pres., H. Barklow; 
Vice-Pres., M, A. Thomas; Cashier, F, 
A. Keefover. 


cap- 
Vice- 
G. B. 


KENTUCKY. 


Walton—Equitable Bank & Trust Co., 
capital, $50,000; Pres., C. L. Griffith; 
Vice-Pres., Jno. LL. Vest; Cashier, 
D. B. Wallace; Asst. Cashier, D. C. 
Cc. Metcalf, 


LOUISIANA. 


State 
DB. &. 


Harrisonburg — Harrisonburg 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., 
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Cc. C. Prich- 
Asst. 


Thompson; Vice-Pres., 
ard; Cashier, W. C. Mathews; 
Cashier, H. N. Thompson. 


MICHIGAN, 


Bentley—Bentley Bank; Pres., Wm. H. 
Aitkin; Cashier, M. H. Aitken; Asst. 
Cashier, E. F. McClusky. 

Benton Harboi—State Savings Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Jno. E. Barnes; 
Vice-Pres., H. S. Gray; Cashier, Wm. 
E. Marsh, 

Fenton—Fenton State Savings Bank 
(succeeded Wightman Exchange 
Bank); capital $25,000; Pres., L. Free- 
man; Vice-Pres., Fred. Welch; Cash- 
ier, F. H. Hitchcock. 


MINNESOTA. 
Bank; capital, 


Turritin; Vice- 
Cashier, Olirer 


State 
A. Bs. 
Hall; 


Bowlus—First 
$10,000; Pres., 
Pres., W. E-. 
Chirhart. 

Cyrus—State Bank of Cyrus (successor 
to Bank of Cyrus); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. J. Carson; Vice-Pres., H. 
C. Esthy; Cashier, O. E. Bjorgourd. 

Mahnomen—Security State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., O. ‘A. Tenold; 
Vice-Pres., N. E. Haugen; Cashier, A. 
L. Thompson; Asst. Cashier, A. E. 
Weineth. 

Waldorf—Security State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., O. H. Schroeder; Vice- 
Pres., M. S. Fisch; Asst. Cashier, W. 
A. Pofahl. 

Zimmerman—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Eank; Pres., Jno. M. Haven; Vice- 
Pres., A. B. Morse; Cashier, J. A. 
Varley. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Jackfon—State Bank & ‘Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., T. B. Gaddis; 
Vice-Pres., S. J. Snook; Cashier, W. 
D. McRaven. 

Ovett—Bank of Ovett; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., M. M. Hull; Vice-Pres., T. J. 
Fatherree; Cashier, A. W. Chalk. 


MISSOURI. 


capital, 
Vice- 
HB; R. 


Chilhowee—Farmers’ Bank; 
$10,000; Pres., F. M. Gray; 
Pres., H. Gaines; Cashier, 
Gilbert. 

Moselle—Bank of Moselle; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., G. J. Wiley; Vice-Pres., 
P. Donerwald; Cashier, Fred. 
Kramme, 

Vandalia—Commercia! Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., S. A. Waters; Vice- 
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C. E. Blain; Cashier, F. B. 
Asst, Cashier, Cc. A. 


Pres., 
Detienne; 
Kendall. 


MONTANA. 


Huntley—Huntley State Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., J. B. Arnold; Cashier, 
L. D. Dixson. 


NEBRASKA. 


Clarks—Clarks State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., M. V. Scott; Vice- 
Pres., F. K. Sprague; Cashier, J. T. 
McLean, 

Dunbar—Farmers’ Bank; 
000; Pres., A. Weiler; 
H. Bricknell; Cashier, W. 
ever. 

Palmer—Loup Valley 
$7,000; Pres., Chas. 
ier, C. G. Tidd. 


capital, $15,- 
Vice-Pres., N. 
H. Hom- 


Bank; 
Whemett; 


capital, 
Cashe- 


NEW YORK. 

Farmingdale— Bank of Farmingdale; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., O. L. Jones; 
Vice-Pres., N. Ketcham; Cashier, <A. 
F. Hill. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Meresville—Merchants and Farmers’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. W. 
Brawley; -Cashier, A. W. Colson. 

Randleman—Peoples’ Savings Loan & 
Trust Co., capital, $10,000; Pres., Jno. 
J. Newlin; Vice-Pres., E. M. Arm- 
field; Cashier, Wm. H, Pickard. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


State Bank: capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. W. Olson; Vice- 
Pres., E. W. Hyde; Cashier, N. E. 
Becklund; Asst. Cashier, A, L. Ol- 
son. 

Bisbee—State Bank of America; cap- 
ital, $12,500; Pres., C. J. Lord; Vice- 
Pres., G. H. Condy; Cashier, C. J. 
Lord, 

Emden—Emden State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. Buttke; Vice-Pres., 
Jno. Durkin; Cashier, C. A. Wheel- 
ock; Asst. Cashier, J. O. Shepard. 

Ludden—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., D. C. Simpson; Vice- 
Pres., F. E. Randall; Cashier, J. H. 
Wisenor; Asst. Cashier, L. A. Sam- 
son, 

Sterling—Sterling State Bank; 
$12,500; Pres., E. J. Curtin; 
Pres., W. J. Dwyer; Cashier, 
Amundsen. 


Almont—Farmers’ 


capital, 
Vice- 
E. L. 
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OHIO. 


Bucyrus—Farmers and Citizens’ Bank 
& Savings Co.; Pres., Geo. W. Mil- 
ler; Vice-Pres., Amos Keller; Cash- 
ier, H. E. Kiess; Asst. Cashier, T. M. 
Kennedy. 

Nevada—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., T. B. Arm- 
strong; Vice-Pres., H. L. Goodbread; 
Cashier, W. A. Wolfe. 


OREGON. 


Eugene—Merchants’ Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., S. S. Spencer; Vice- 
Pres., L. H. Potter; Cashier, F. N. 
McAlister, 

Portland—Commonwealth ‘Trust Co.; 
Pres., D. L. Keyt; Vice-Pres., Jno. 
H. McKinzie; Cashier, Wm. Dodge. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bristol—Bristol Trust Co.; 
$125,000; Pres., C. L. Anderson; 
Vice-Pres., W. C. Pierce; Cashier, 
W. T. Johnston; Asst. Cashier, H. H. 
H. Pool. 


capital, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence—Miller & George, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Leesville—-People’s Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., E. J. Etheredge; Vice- 
Pres., F. B. Gunter; Cashier, W. A. 
Sheatz. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Carthage—Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., Chas. E, Bark]; 
Vice-Pres., A. Magnuson; Cashier, F. 
E. Barkl; Asst. Cashier, E. L. Bloom. 


TENNESSEE. 


South Pittsburg—South Pittsburg Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., C. 
C. Moore; Vice-Pres., H. W. Hill; 
Cashier, V. J. Alexander. 


Vonore—Bank of Vonore; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., L. R. Sloan; Vice-Pres., 
J. R. Birchfil; Cashier, R. D. Col- 
tharp. 


TEXAS. 


Blessing—Blessing State Bank; capita}, 
$10,000; Pres., A. B. Pierce; Vice- 


Pres., H. B. Farwell; Cashier, J. A. 
Williams. 

Copeville—Citizens’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., W. C. Cook; Vite- 
Pres., D. M. Jones; Cashier, J. M. 
Kirby. 

Denison—First State Bank; capital, 
$60,000; Pres., A. S. Burrows; Vice- 
Pres., T. A. Murphy; Cashier, C. F. 
Christensen, 

Fort Worth—North Texas Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $5,000; Pres., W. H. 
Grave; Vice-Pres’s., A. J. Lang and 
J. J. Jarvis; Casnier, H. J. Rhame; 
Asst. Cashier, E, Hargrave. 

Hansford—F¥irst State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Bert. Cator; Vice- 
Pres., J. D. Cotter; Cashier, H. C. 
Parcells; Asst. Cashier, J. R. Col- 
lard. 

Miami—First State Bank; capital, $2,- 
500; Pres., W. Coffee; Vice-Pres., M. 
L. Greever; Cashier, H. E. Baird. 

Moody—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., D. E. Wagoner; Vic2- 
Pres., E. R. Kline; Cashier, R. V. 
Mitchell; Asst. Cashier, J. H. Hill 

San Antonio—Union Trust Co.; capital, 
$500,000; Pres., Jno. Woods; Secy., 
A. M. Waugh; Treas., B. H Walker. 

Streetman—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. E. Richards; Vice- 
Pres., D. D. Burleson; Cashier, S. I’. 
Alford. 

Truscott—First Bank; Pres., 
Warren; Vice-Pres., J. F. 
Cashier, M. B. Pitts. 

Wylie—First State Bank; capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., H. Y. Allen; Vice-Pres., 
R. Jackson; Cashier, M. K, Wilks. 


R. W. 
Potts; 


VIRGINIA. 


Capron—Bank of Capron; Pres., W. H. 
Vincent; Vice-Pres., J. S. Musgrave; 
Cashier, L. J. Bain. 

Round Hill—Capital, $25,000; Pres., W. 
L. Brown; Vice-Pres., Geo. z. 
Ford; Cashier, E. F. James. 

Bank of Speedwell; capital, 

$10,000; Pres., S. S. Simmerman,; 

Vice-Pres., A. L. Porter; Cashier, 

Cc. E. Lundy. 


Speedwell 


WASHINGTON. 


Stevenson—Bank of Stevenson; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., P. H. Clodins; Vice- 
Pres., A. P. Sly; Cashier, E. E. 
Glenn. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Lanes Bottom—Lanes Bottom Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., C. H. Smoor; 
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Vice-Pres., F. L. Fallon; Cashier, 


A. B, Jackson, 


WYOMING. 


Glenrock—Glenrock. State Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., Jno. E. Higgins; 
Vice-Pres., J. R. Slaughter; Cash- 
ier, O. A. Patzold; Asst. Cashier, 
H. M. Hantz. 
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CANADA. 
SASKATCHEWAN. 


Nokomis—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
Mer., A. H. Ireland. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Charlottetown—Bank of Montreal; Mer., 
A. M. Peters. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston—Anniston National Bank; C. 
D. Woodruff, Vice-Pres.; R. F. Smith, 
Cashier, in place of C. D. Woodruff; 
Frank Leigh, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of R. F. Smith. 

Birmingham—Citizins’ Savings Bank; 
R. C. Middleton, Vice-Pres., in place 
of H. H. Mayberry. . 

Dothan—Houston National Bank; K. L. 
Forrester, Cashier, in place of Jno. 
Sanders; J. R. Young, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of K. L. Forrester. 


ARIZONA. 


Prescott—Prescott National Bank; H. 
A. Cheverton, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of A. W. McCash. 


ARKANSAS. 


Lonoke—Lonoke County Bank; W. H. 
Young, Cashier, in place of Thos. D. 
Bransford. 

ie il 
CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley—Berkeley National Bank; P. 
H. Atkinson, Cashier. 

Huntington Beach; First National 
Bank; A. L. Reed, Pres., in place of 
S. Townsend. 

Ocean Park—Ocean Park Bank ab- 
sorbed the Commercial Bank, under 
former title. 

Sacramento — Fort Sutter National 
Bank; H. W. Conger, Asst. Cashier. 


COLORADO. 


Cheyenne Wells — Cheyenne County 
Bank; title changed to Cheyenne 
County State Bant:. 


CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven—New Haven Savings Bank; 


William R. Tyler, Vice-Pres., de- 
ceased. 


Waterbury — Colonial Trust Co., suc- 
ceeded Fourth National Bank; Pres., 
J. H. Whittemore; Vice-Pres., G. M. 
Woodruff. 


GEORGIA. 


Decatur—Bank of Decatur; C. C. Wher- 
ter, Cashier, in place of C. W. Davis, 
resigned. 

LaGrange — LaGrange 
Trust Co.; capital 
$150,000 to $250,000. 

Powder Springs — Bank of Powder 
Springs; J. M. Roach, Cashier. 

Rochelle—Citizens’ Bank; W. G. Brown, 
Pres.; G. W. Tatum, Asst. Cashier. 

Sylvester—Sylvester Banking Co.; G. F. 
Alford; Asst. Cashier, resigned. 

Washington—Citizens’ National Bank; 
A. Irvin, Cashier, in place of C. E. 
Irvin. 

Waynesboro—Bank of Waynesboro; W. 
O. Gresham, Cashier, in place of W. 
R. Holder, resigned. 


Banking and 
increased from 


ILLINOIS. 


Atkinson—Atkinson Bank; Thos. Now- 
ers, Pres., deceased. 

Charleston—First National Bank; W. J. 
Kenny, Pres., in place of W. E. Mc- 
Crory, deceased; no Cashier in place 
of W. J. Kenny. 

Clinton — De Witt County National 
Bank; F. G. Crang, Cashier, in place 
of C. S. Lafferty. 

Decatur—Citizens’ National Bank; J. A. 
Corbett, Vice-Pres., in place of W. P. 
Anderson. 

Lanark—First National Bank; E. C. 
Franck, Cashier, in place of W. L. 
Franck; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
E. C. Frank. 

Mentone—First National Bank; B. F. 
Blue, Cashier, in place of J. C. Bar- 
ricklow. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Dewey—First National Bank; H. M. 
Brent, Vice-Pres., in place of G. C. 
Priestley. 
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Morris—First National Bank; J. L. 
Dabbs, Vice-Pres., in place of F. C. 
Hubbard. 

Talequah—First National Bank; J. B. 
Stapler, Vice-Pres., in place of J. A. 
Lawrence. 


IOWA. 


Chelsea—First National Bank; H. C. 
Loutzenheiser, Asst. Cashier. 

Chester—German Savings Bank; Pres., 
W. W. Cray; Vice-Pres., F. H. Luh- 
man. 

Gowrie—First National Bank—G. G. 
Lindquist, Second Vice-Pres.; F. W. 
Lindquist, Cashier, in place of G. G. 
Lindquist; A. E. Lindquist, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of F. W. Lindquist. 

Harvey—First National Bank—A. L. 
Harvey, Pres., in place of W. G. 
Maddy; W. G. Maddy, Cashier, in 
place of Robt. G. Emmel. 

Osceola—Osceola National Bank; C. A. 
Twyford, Cashier, in place of P. L. 
Fowler; Sid Bates, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of Amy J. Fowler. 

Panora—Guthrie County National Bank; 
H. L. Moore, Vice-Pres., in place of 
E. J. Reynolds, deceased. 


KANSAS. 


Osborne — Exchange National Bank; 
Jno. A. Morton, Pres., in place of W. 
H. Smith; J. R. Loomis, Vice-Pres., 
in place of Jno. A. Morton. 


KENTUCKY. 


Fountain Run—Bank of Fountain Run; 
capital increased from $15,000 to 
$30,000. 


LOUISIANA. 


State Bank; H. M. 
Melanson, Asst. 


Crowley—Crowley 
Bone, Cashier; A. 
Cashier. 


MAINE. 


Boothbay Harbor—First National Bank; 
S. T. Maddocks, Cashier, in place of 
J. A. Maddocks. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—American Trust Co.; Chas. L. 
Burrill, Vice-Pres., resigned. 
Lowell—Central Savings Bank; C. W. 
Whidden, Pres., in place of O. H. 
Moulton; A. J. Murkland, Treas. 


MICHIGAN. 


Allegan—First National Rank; L. Chi- 
chester, Pres., in place of I, P. Gris- 


wold, deceased; O. H. Gurley, Vice- 
Pres., in place of L. Chichester. 

Blissfield—Jipson-Carter State Bank; 
WwW. C. Jipson, Presa; C. I. King, 
Cashier. 

Charlevoix—Charlevoix State Savings 
Bank; H. S. Harsha, Cashier, in place 
of C. E. :Turrell. 

Marquette—Marquette National Bank; 
J. M. Longyear, Pres., in place of F. 
W. Read, deceased. 

Munising—Munising State Bank; W. G. 
Mather, Pres.; W. F. Hopkins, Vice- 
Pres. 


MINNESOTA. 


Easton—Easton State Bank; Wm. Sip- 
pel, Pres., in place of H. Quimby, de- 
ceased. 

Hills—State Bank; A. C. Finke, Cashier, 
in place of W. A. Larson, resigned. 
International -Falls—First State Bank; 
G. N. Millard, Cashier, in place of A. 
L, Sheldon, resigned. 
Littlefork—First Bank; 
to First State Bank. 
Renville—Renville State Bank; R. 
Stensbad; Vice-Pres., S. M. Serkland, 

Cashier. 


title changed 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Cruger—Bank of Cruger; W. R. King, 
Cashier, in place of C. F. Stepp, re- 
signed. 

Edwards—Bank of Edwards: W. Thos. 
Rose, Pres., in place of A. C. Jones. 


MONTANA, 


Havre—First National 
Carnal, Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; J. S. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hackensack — Hackensack National 
Bank; Jno. J. Phelps, Vice-Pres., in 
place of M. E. Clarendon, deceased. 

Little Falls—Little Falls National Bank; 
C. W. Matches, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Hy. Hyer; Hy. Hyer, Cashier, in 
place of Fred’k Heermance, 

Farmers’ National Bank; no 

place of C. A. Wilson, de- 


Sussex 
Pres., in 
ceased. 

Wildwood—Marine National Wank; ne 
Cashier, in place of S. F. Mennight; 
Cc, G. Eldredge, Asst. Cashicr. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Carlsbad—National Bank H. A. Houser, 
Pres., in place of S. T. Bitting; R. B. 
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Armstrong, Cashier, in place of H. A. 


Houser, 
Sunnyside—First National Bank, re- 
moved to Fort Sumner. 


NEW YORK. 
Amityville—First National Bank; S. J. 
Carter, Cashier. 


National Bank; 
in place of 


Farmingdale—First 
Wm. H. Trou, Cashier, 
J. P. Schwartz, 


Herkimer—Herkimer 
Geo. C. Steele, Cashier, 
W. I. Taber; no Asst. 
place of Geo. C. Steele. 


Newark—Circadia National 
C. Perkins, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Chas. E. Leggett; Chas. E. Leggett, 
Cashier, in place of L. M. Wilder. 


National Bank; 
in place of 
Cashier, in 


Bank; G. 


New York City—Century Bank: H. J. 
Crawford, Pres., in place of Geo. 
Chapman.—Columbia Trust Co.; A. B. 
Hepburn, Vice-Pres., in place cf 
Clark Williams; Wm. H. Nichols, 2d 
Vice-Pres. — Consolidated National 
Bank; W. O. Allison, Pres., in place 
of O. F. Thomas; T. L. Lewis, Vice- 
Pres., in place of W. L. Moyer.— 
Franklin Savings Bank; W. G. Conk- 
lin, Pres., in place of A. Turner.--- 
Garfield National Bank; C. W. Morse, 
Vice-Pres., resigned.—Hamilton Bank; 
W. R. Montgomery, Pres., in place 
of E. R. Thomas.—Knickerbocker 
Trust Co.; A. Foster Higgins, Pres., 
in place of Chas. T. Barney, resigned. 
—Mercantile National Bank; Seth M. 
Milliken, Pres., in place of F. Augus- 
tus Heinze; Wm. Skinner, Vice-Pres., 
in place of E. R. Thomas; Gerrish H. 
Milliken, Vice-Pres., in place of Ches- 
ter Glass.—Merchants’ National Bank: 
Zoheth S. Freeman, Vice-Pres.; Jos- 
eph Byrne, Cashier.—Morton Trust 
Co.; J. K. Corbiere, Vice-Pres., re- 
signed.—_National Bank of North 
America; W. F. Havemeyer, Pres., in 
place of A. H. Curtis, retired.—New 
Amsterdam National Bank; C. W. 
Morse, Vice-Pres., resigned.—United 
States Trust Co.; Jno. Crosby Brown, 
Vice-Pres., in place of D. Willis 
James. 


Schenectady — Schenectady Trust Co.; 
Gerardus Smith, Pres., in place of 
S. M. Hamill, deceased. 


St. Regis Falls—St Regis Falls National 
Bank; A. Macdonald, Cashier, in place 
of Jno. A. May; H. L. Ketcham, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Savings Bank; 

First Vice-Pres., 

Peters, 


Syracuse — Syracuse 
Francis Hendricks, 
in place of Jno. Dunn, Jr.; N. 
Second Vice-Pres. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Greenville—National Bank; F. J. Forbes, 
Cashier, in place of J. W. Aycock; 
M. L. Turnage, Asst. Cashier. 

Monroe—First National Bank; W. C. 
Heath, Pres., in place of O. P. Heath. 

Rocky Mount—Planters’ Bank; J. W. 
Aycock, Cashier, in place of L. L. 
Hardin, resigned. 

Whiteville—Bank of Whiteville; C. S. 
Hicks, Cashier, in place of J. H. 
James. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Dogden—Dogden State Bank; Geo. M. 
Kremer, Pres.; D. T. Owens, Vice- 
Pres. 

Drake—Merchants’ 
Sampson, Cashier, 
O’Brien. 

Nekoma—Nekoma State Bank; P. O. 
Heide, Vice-Pres.; Martin Retrum, 
Cashier. 


State Bank; Walter 
in place of L. A. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati—German National Bank; L. 
J. Hauck, Vice-Pres., in place of A. 
B. Voorheis; no Vice-Pres. in place 
of Edw. Herzog, deceased; Orin N. 
Littell, Asst. Cashier. 

Cleveland—Cleveland National Bank; F. 
W. Wardwell, Pres., in place of P. 
M. Spencer, deceased; H. Tiedmann, 
Second Vice-Pres.—State Banking 
and Trust Co.; H. W. Kitchen, Pres., 
deceased, 

Sandusky—Commercial National Bank; 
no Pres. in place of Jno. Whitworth, 
deceased. 

Toledo—Second National Bank; no Pres. 
in place of C. F. Adams; T. C. Stev- 
ens, First Vice-Pres., in place of T. 
W. Childs; T. W. Childs, Second 
Vice-Pres., in place of G. A. Braun. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Oklahoma City—Columbia Bank and 
Trust Co.; W. A. Brooks, Vice-Pres. 


OREGON. 


Hood River—Hood River Banking and 
Trust Co.; Chas. G. Pratt, Pres., in 
place of W. H. Moore, resigned. 

Laidlaw—Laidlaw Banking and Trust 
Co.; Pres., F. E. Dayton; Vice-Pres., 
C. M. Mudd; Cashier, A. F. Ramsay. 

Roseburg—Douglas County Bank; E. L. 
Parrott, Vice-Pres. 

Tillamook—First National Bank; Paul 
Schroeder, Vice-Pres., in place of D. 
T. Edmunds. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bolivar—Bolivar National Bank; Frank 
R. Hammond, Vice-Pres., in place of 
B. F. Reese. 

Clarion—First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of E. M. Wilson, de- 
ceased. 

Fayette City—Citizens’ Bank; G. M. 
Mitchell, Cashier, in place of Jno. B. 
Cunningham. 

Leighton—Citizens’ National Bank; E. 
W. Baer, Pres., in place of C. H. 
Seidle; C. J. Kistler, First Vice-Pres., 
in place of E. W. Baer; Hy. B. Ken- 
nell, Second Vice-Pres., in place of 
C. J. Kistler. 

Montgomery—Farmers and _ Citizens’ 
National Bank; L. L. Schock, Cash- 
ier, in place of J. C. Burger. 

New Kensington—First National Bank; 
J. L. Spiegel, Cashier, in place of D. 
B. Doty; H. Burns Smith, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Philadelphia—West Philadelphia Title 
and Trust Co.; A. I. Wood, Pres., in 
place of H. Z. Ziegler; C. G. Gross, 
Vice-Pres.; R. I. Levering, Sec’y and 
Treas. 

Pittsburg—Metropolitan National Bank; 
C. L. Flaccus, Pres., in place of Jno. 
Runnette; Robt. Ostermaier, Vice- 
Pres., in place of C. P. Tiers. 


PUERTO RICO. 


National Bank; no 
of S. O’Donnell, de- 


San Juan—First 
Pres. in place 
ceased. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Andover—Citizens’ State Bank; G. E. 
Bryant, Cashier. 

Artesian—Security 
Bennett, Cashier, 
Jamison. 

Fulton—First State Bank; S. E. Morris, 
Pres. 

Lake Andes—Lakeside State Bank; 


Pres., H. W. Johnson; Vice-Pres., E. 
S. Johnson; Cashier, Chas. T. Kyte. 


State Bank; G. M. 
in place of H. S. 


TENNESSEE. 


Cornersville—Farmers’ Bank; D. C. 
Kennedy, Cashier, in place of T. A. 
Darwin. 


TEXAS. 


Alvin—Alvin State Bank; C. W. Claw- 
son, Cashier, in place of Jno. P. At- 
kinson, resigned. 

Anson—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; W. C. Baker and R. A. 
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Crausbay, Vice-Pres.’s; C. E. Covey, 


Asst. Cashier. 

Brownsville—First National Bank; Jas. 
A. Browne, Pres., in place of Wm. 
Kelly. 

Del Rio—Del Rio National Bank; W. R. 
Wheeler, Cashier, in place of F. E. 
Gillett; M. C. Driscoll, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of W. R. Wheeler. 

Estelline—Estelline State Bank; W. T. 
Holland, Pres. 

Farwell—First National Bank; Saunders 
Gregg, Cashier, in place of A. J. 
Edmondson. 

Houston—Union Bank and Trust Co.; 
H. N. Tinker, Vice-Pres.; De Witt C. 
Dunn, Cashier; D. W. Cooley, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Lone Oak—Farmers’ National Bank; D. 
B. Corley, Pres., in place of Y. O. 
McAdams; W. J. Schench, Vice-Pres., 
in place of D. B. Corley; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of R. P. Etter. 

Merit—First National Bank; A. §. H. 
Birdsong, Asst. Cashier. 

Roxton—First National 
Maxwell, Asst. Cashier. 

St. Jo—Citizens’ National Bank; J. S. 
Ross, Cashier. 

Stanton—Bank of Stanton; E. F. Elkin, 
Pres.; F. O. Aiken and G. W. Walcott, 
Vice-Pres.’s; Chas. Ebbersol, Cashier. 


Bank; J. P. 


VERMONT. 


Middlebury—National Bank; no Pres, in 
place of A. A. Fletcher, deceased. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE. 


Bristol—Citizens’ Bank; J. A. Cannon, 


Asst. Cashier, resigned. 
Danville—Commercial Bank; Jno. F. 
Rison, Pres., in place of J. G. Penn, 
Sr., deceased. 
Washington — Rappahannock National 
Bank; A. W. Dearing, Pres., in place 
of H. M. Dudley. 


WASHINGTON. 


Connell—Bank of Connell; title changed 
to State Bank. 


Everett — American National Bank; 
Robt. Moody, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. J. Rucker; T. H. Bowden, Cash- 
ier, in place of Robt. Moody; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of T, H. Bowden. 

Puyallup—Citizens’ State Bank; R. P. 
Finney, Cashier, in place of C. Case, 
resigned. 


Bank of Commerce; 
Cashier, in place of 


Seattle—National 
Ralph S. Stacy, 
J. W. Maxwell. 
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Spokane—Union Savings Bank; consoli- 
dated with Union Park Bank, under 


former title. 
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WISCONSIN. 


Genoa Junction—Citizens’ State Bank; 
consolidated with Bank of Genoa 
Junction. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ALASKA. 


Valdez—Valdez Bank and Mercantile 


Co.; reported closed. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Diego—National Bank of Com- 
merce; placed in voluntary liquidation 
October 12, 1907. 


MAINE. 


Bath—Bath Trust Co.; closed, October 


28, 1907. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Farmers’ Trust and Bank- 
ing Co., closed.—Highland Savings 
Bank, closed. 

Darlington—Darlington Bank, 

Galena—Galena Bank, closed. 

Hancock—Washington County 
closed. 

Keedysville—Keedysville Bank, closed. 

Mount Airy—Mount Airy Bank, closed. 


closed. 


Bank, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Rockland—First National Bank; placed 
in voluntary liquidation, September 


28, 1907. 


MINNESOTA. 


Pelan—State Bank; placed in voluntary 


liquidation, October 5, 1907. 


MISSOURI. 


City — Bankers’ Trust Co.; 


1907. 


Kansas 
closed, October 28, 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn—Borough Bank, suspended, 
October 25, 1907.—Brooklyn Bank, 


suspended, October 25, 1907.—First 
National Bank, in charge of Receiver, 
October 25, 1907.—Jenkins Trust Co., 
suspended, October 25, 1907.—Termi- 
nal Bank, suspended, October 25, 1907. 
—Williamsburg Trust Co., suspended, 
October 25, 1907. 


New York City—Chisholm & Pouch, 
closed.—Gross & Kleeberg, closed.— 
Mayer & Co.—Watson & Co., closed. 
—Hamilton Bank; suspended, Octo- 
ber 25, 1907.—International Trust Co., 
suspended, October 25, 1907.—Knick- 
erbocker Trust Co., suspended, Octo- 
ber 23, 1907.—Twelfth Ward Bank, 
suspended, October 25, 1907.—United 
States Exchange Bank, suspended, 
October 25, 1907. 


OHIO. 


Bank; placed 
October 15, 


Dresden—First National 
in charge of Receiver, 
1907. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pittsburg—Iron City Trust Co.; placed 
in charge of Receiver. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence—Union Trust Co.; placed in 
hands of Receiver, Cornelius A. 


Sweetland. 


TEXAS. 


Bay City—Bay City National Bank; 
placed in voluntary liquidation, Octo- 
ber 1, 1907. 


Covington—First National Bank; placed 
in voluntary liquidation, September 


30, 1907. 





